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JOIE, TOMMIE AND 
KITTIE KAT 


STORY I 
THE KATS IN A RAIN STORM 


ONCE upon a time, not so very many years 
ago, in a little country town where there were 
nice green woods, meadows filled with daisies © 
and buttercups, and where there was a little 
brook with gold fish in it, there lived three kit- 
tens whose last name was Kat, spelled with a 
capital K, if you please. And, as I have told 
you stories about many other animal friends of 
mine, I thought, just for a change, you know, 
that I’d tell you something about these Kats. 

How about it? Would you like that? 

All right, then, here we go. But please don’t 
wiggle too much, nor tickle me to make me laugh, 
or that might spoil some of the stories. I always 
laugh very hard when I’m tickled, and I suppose 
you do also. 
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The Kats in a Rain Storm 


Well, anyhow these Kat children were friends 
of Johnnie and Billie Bushytail, the squirrels, 
and they knew Sammie and Susie Littletail, the 
rabbits, and Buddy and Brighteyes, the guinea 
pig children, and the Bow Wows, and the Wib- 
blewobbles, and all the little animal folks I have 
told you about in other books. 

And I hope you will like the Kat children, for 
if I do say it myself, they are very nice, and 
though they do play tricks now and then, and 
don’t always do as they are told, still, I guess 
we all are that way once in a while, so that won’t 
matter. 

Now I will tell you some of the adventures of 
the Kats.. There were three of them, Joie Kat, 
Tommie Kat and Kittie Kat. Kittie was a sis- 
ter to Joie and Tommie, who were brothers to 
each other. 

They lived with their mamma, who was Mrs. 
Theophilus Kat, but their papa was a soldier, 
and had gone away to war. He was fighting the 
Indians, or some bad bears, or some giants, I 
can't Just exactly remember which, but anyway, 
he was a soldier, and he had a big gun, and he 
used to send money home to Mrs. Kat and the 
three children. Joie Kat was all black, and 
Kittie Kat was all white, and Tommie Kat was 
speckled black and white. 
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Besides their mother the three Kat children 
had a nice old aunt, who wore spectacles and an 
apron, and always had peppermint candies in 
the pocket of it. Her name was Aunt Tabby, 
and when she was not knitting stockings, she was 
piecing bedquilts or something like that. Joie 
and Tommie and Kittie Kat lived in a nice house 
not far from where the Bushytails and the Lit- 
tletails had their home. 

One day, after they had had their breakfast, 
the three little Kat children asked their mamma 
if they could go and see Lulu and Alice and Jim- 
= mie Wibblewobble, the ducks. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Kat, “ you may go, but be 
sure to be very polite.” 

“ And if they ask you to stay to dinner,” said 
Aunt Tabby, “you may do so, but don’t take 
more than one piece of pie, and be sure to say 
‘yes, ma’am,’ and ‘no, ma’am,’ like good chil- 
dren.” 

Aunt Tabby was so worried, for fear they 
would not be nice kitties, that she dropped her 
ball of yarn, and Joie and Tommie sprang to 
pick it up, and they both grabbed it at once, and 
bumped their heads together, and the yarn un- 
wound, and got all tangled in their paws, and 
then Kittie Kat, she tried to untangle it, and so 
did Mamma Kat and also Aunt Tabby, and 
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land sakes and a piece of pumpkin pie, if they 
weren't all tangled up there for a while! 

But they soon got untangled, and the three 
kitten children started off, though it took Aunt 
Tabby nearly all the rest of the day to wind up 
her ball of yarn, and she had to eat peppermint 
candies to keep from being nervous. 

“Now we must hurry on to see Alice and 
Lulu and Jimmie Wibblewobble,” said Kittie 
Kat to her two brothers as they walked along, 
“and perhaps on the way we will have an ad- 
venture.” 

“ I think we had one already,” said Tommie 
Kat. “Getting mixed up in that ball of yarn 
was an adventure.” 

But it wasn't the only one they were to have 
that day, as you shall soon see. They walked 
on and on, and pretty soon they came to the pen 
where the Wibblewobble family of ducks lived. 

Jimmie Wibblewoble and his two sisters were 
glad to see the kittens, and they all played to- 
gether, and had lots of fun. They played hide 
the stick, and “ button, button, who's got the ice- 
cream-cone,” and “ chase yourself around the cor- 
ner and back,” and, of course, they played “ puss 
in the corner,” and “ duck on the rock.” 

Well, pretty soon it was dinner time, and just 
as Tommie Kat was hurrying up to the table, so 
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he wouldn’t be late, land sakes flopsy dub and 
a butternut, if he didn’t stumble and fall into a 
pan of cornmeal that Mrs. Wibblewobble was 
just going to put in the oven to make a Johnnie 
cake or a Peetie cake, I forgot just which. 

“Ha!” exclaimed Tommie, “that was an- 
other adventure, I guess,” and he took a stick to 
get some of the cornmeal out of his left ear. 

“ I should say it was an adventure,” replied 
Kittie Kat, who felt a little ashamed of her 
brother. “ Please don’t do another adventure 
like that, Tommie.” 

“ Aw, I couldn’t help it,” he answered, as he 
dug some more cornmeal out of his other ear. 

Well, they all sat down to dinner after a while, 
and a very good dinner it was. Nothing hap- 
pened, except that Joie dropped his bread, but- 
ter side down, on the carpet, and Tommie upset 
his glass of milk, but those were things that 
might take place anywhere, Mrs. Wibblewobble 
said, and Tommie and Joie agreed within her. 

After dinner they played some more games, 
and then it was time for the three Kat children 
to go home. And what do you think happened? 
Why, just as they started off, a tremendous 
thunder shower came up, and the lightning was 
very scary, too. Yes, indeed, it was; enough to 
scare a big cat, to say nothing of three little ones. 
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“Oh, you children never can go home in all 
this storm,” exclaimed Mrs. Wibblewobble. 

“We can, if you will lend us an umbrella,” 
said Joie bravely. 

* An umbrella! Goodness me, child! Ducks 
never have umbrellas,” said Mrs. Wibblewobble. 
“ There isn’t such a thing in the house; no, in- 
deed. We don’t mind the water, no matter how 
hard it rains, but of course pussy cats do. 

Well, anyhow, Kittie and her two brothers de- 
cided they would go home just as soon as the 
thunder and lightning stopped, even if it was 
still raining, for they feared their mamma might 
worry about them. 

So after the thunder was over they started out 
in the pouring rain. And, of course, they hadn’t 
gone far before they were soaking wet and quite 
miserable, but they made up their minds to keep 
on. And then, all of a sudden, Tommie Kat had 
an idea. 

“ Ha!” he exclaimed, “I’m going to pick a 
big leaf and hold it over me for an umbrella.” 
“ Good!” cried Tommie. We'll all do it!” 

They were picking leaves from a burdock 
plant, which has very large ones, when, all of a 
sudden, a voice called out: 

“T can tell you something better than that, 
children! ” | 
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“What is it?” asked Kittie, as she and her 
brothers looked around, and they saw a big green 
frog, the father of Bully and Bawly, the brother 
frogs, sitting on a stone, getting as wet as he 
could, for he just loved water. 

“ What is it?” asked Kittie again. 

“ Pick some toadstools, they are just like um- 
brellas,” said Mr. Frog. “ They will keep the 
rain off you.” 

“Oh, joy!” cried Tommie, and then he saw 
a lot of big toadstools growing near an old 
stump. 

He and his brother and sister were each pick- 
ing a large one, when, all of a sudden, there was | 
a hissing sound, such as the steam radiator makes 
on a hot day, and a big snake put his head, and 
his tongue like a fork, out of the stump and 
cried: 

“ Here, let my toadstools alone or I'll bite 
you!” 

The three Kats were much frightened at this, 
and they were thinking they would have to go on 
home in the rain without their toadstood-um- 
brellas, when the kind old toad who really owned 
them, jumped up from a hole in the ground, 
right in front of that unpleasant crawly snake, 
and the toad said: 

“ Here, you let those nice Kat children alone! 
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They are friends of mine, and if you bother them 
Pll put a whole lot of warts on you and you'll 
be rough, like a nutmeg grater, and you can’t 
crawl any more.” 

“ Oh, don’t do that!” hissed the snake. 

“Yes, I will, if you don’t let the Kat children 
alone I’ll make forty-’leven warts on you!” said 
the toad, blinking his eyes. “Yes, Pll make 
forty-sixteen warts on you. Boo!” and when 
a toad says “ Boo!” you may know something is 
going to happen. 

“Tl be good! Pll be good!” hissed the snake, 
and back in the stump he crawled, taking his tail 
with him. 

“ Now help yourselves to my umbrellas,” said 
the toad kindly to Joie, Tommie and Kittie Kat. 
So they each took a toadstool, holding them over 
their heads like umbrellas, and they didn’t get a 
bit wet any more, though it was raining harder 
than ever. 

“Would you really have made warts on that 
snake if he had bothered us?” asked Tommie, as 
he started off. 

“ I really would,” answered the toad, blinking 
his eyes slow and thoughtful like. Then the Kat 
children went on home, and nothing else hap- 
pened except that Joie stepped in a mudpuddle, 
but he could not help it, so we will excuse him. 
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And in the story after this one I’m going to 
tell you about Tommie Kat climbing a tree— 
that is I will if I don’t fall out of the hammock 
and squeeze the rubber ball so that it cries like 
a baby, and scares the rag doll until it sneezes. 


STORY II 
TOMMIE KAT CLIMBS A TREE 


Once it so happened that, when Tommie Kat 
and his brother Joie were out in front of their 
house, playing ball, suddenly along came Billie 
Bushytail, the squirrel. 

“ Hello, Joie and Tommie,” called Billie. 

“ Hello, Billie,” answered Tommie and Joie. 
“Where are you going?” 

“ No place in particular,” replied the squirrel. 
“ I was just out taking a walk. It’s very nice in 
the woods, to-day,” and then he turned his head 
to one side, and looked up into a tall tree that 
grew nearby. Then, all at once, he cried out: 
“ Why, my goodness me sakes, and a stove pipe! 
If there isn’t a hickory nut! ” 

Then, before you could say Jack Robinson, 
or even Thomas John James Fitz-Brown Robin- 
son, Billie Bushytail jumped up the tree, scram- 
bled out on the end of a branch and grabbed the 
hickory nut he had seen. It was a this year’s 
one, and wasn’t quite ripe yet, but Billie was so 
hungry for it that he ate it, green as it was. You 
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know green hickory nuts are just as good to a 
squirrel as green apples are to some boys. Oh, 
my, yes, and a bottle of paregoric besides! But 
please don’t ever eat green apples. 

Well, when Billie came down the tree, just 
as easy as a circus performer drops off a high 
trapeze into the net, Tommie and Joie Kat 
looked at him. 

“ I wish I could climb a tree like that,” ok 
Tommie. 

“ Did you ever try?” asked Billie. 

“ No,” said Tommie, sadly like, “ I never did.” 

“ Then you don’t know whether you can climb 

one or not?” went on Billie. “ You never know 
what you can do until you try. Let me see your 
paws,” so Tommie stuck out his paws, with their 
soft, velvet pads, like slippers. “ Stick out the 
claws,” said Billie, and Tommie stuck out his 
claws, and he did it so suddenly that one of them 
scratched Billie, but Tommie didn’t mean to 
do it. 
“ My sakes alive and a tomato can,” cried 
Billie. “I should say. they were sharp! Of 
course you can climb a tree with those. Just take 
a little run, and climb up.” 

“ Yow'd better not, Tommie,” cautioned Joie. 
“ Mamma wouldn't let you.” 

“Tl go ask her,” said Tommie, who was a 
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good kitten boy, but when he went in the house 
his mamma had gone to the store, so he couldn’t 
ask her. 

“Never mind,” suggested Billie Bushytail. 
“ I don't believe she’d care. Cats have to learn 
to climb trees, or else what will they do when a 
dog chases them? You’d better begin to learn 
now. Who knows when a bad dog might come 
along?” 

“That's right,” agreed Tommie. “I think 
PU begin to practise.” 

“ You’d better wait until mamma comes home 
to show you how,” said Joie. “Mamma can 
climb a tree fine, and so can our papa; only he is 
off in the army, shooting Indians or alligators or 
buffaloes or mosquitoes. I guess it’s mosqui- 
toes.” 

“I hope it is,” answered Billie, as he slapped 
at one that was biting him on the end of his nose. 

“ But come on, Tommie, I'll show you how to 
climb a tree,” and Billie ran up a little way, and 
then ran down again, as easily as you can put 
talcum powder on baby’s pink toes. Then Tom- 
mie took a long breath, just like before you dive 
in the water on a hot day, and he was just going 
to scramble up the tree, when Kittie Kat came 
out, and she saw what her brother was about to 
do. 
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“Tommie, don’t you dare to climb that tree!” 
she cried, shaking a paw at him, and looking 
quite severe. “Don't you dare to do it, when 
mamma isn’t home.” 

“ Why not?” asked Tommie. 

“ Because you might get high up, and perhaps 
couldn’t get down again,” said his sister. “ Don’t 
you do it!” 

“Oh, I guess I can get down again if I want 
to,” spoke Tommie, real careless-like and boldly. 
“ Maybe I won't want to come down, once I get 


up.” 
“Come ahead,” cried Billie. “You'll be all 
right!” 

So Tommie Kat took a little run, and a jump 
and a spring, like a spring bed, and he stuck his 
sharp claws into the bark and there he was a 
little way up the tree. 

“Fine!” cried Billie, “go on some more.” 

So Tommie stuck his front claws higher up 
into the bark, and he stuck his hind claws into 
the bark, and he gave another little spring, and 
up the tree he went, Just as nice as could be, like 
a monkey on a stick. Then he went up a little 
more, and a little more until he was up quite 
high. 

“Its lovely up here!” called Tommie to Joie. 
“ Come on up,” but Joie shook his head, and said 
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he’d wait until his mamma came home. Then 
Tommie got bolder than ever, and he went even 
farther up, where the wind blew softly, and 
Billie came up after him, and then ran down 
again. 

Well, after Tommie had stayed up there for 
some time, he decided he would come down. So 
he asked Billie how to do it. 

“Why,” answered the squirrel, “you just 
come down, that’s all. It’s easy.” 

But it wasn’t so easy as it looked when Tom- 
mie tried. You see he was afraid to turn around 
for fear he’d fall, and he didn’t like to come down 
backward, because he couldn’t see where he was 
going, and of course, he couldn’t come down side- 
ways, and then he got real frightened. 

He trembled so he almost fell, and no matter 
how carefully Billie told him how to do it, Tom- 
mie couldn't seem to get down. Then he began 
to cry, and his brother and sister were frightened, 
and they thought he would have to stay up there 
forever, maybe, or even longer. 

I don't know what they would have done if 
Mrs. Kat hadn’t come home just then. She 
quickly put a basket on the end of a long pole, 
and held it up so Tommie could jump in. Then 
she lowered him gently and safely to the ground, 
and she said he must never, never climb trees 
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again, until he was older. And he never did, and 
Billie Bushytail was a little sorry for having 
urged him to. But it all came out right, you 
see, but it might not have. 

Now if I don’t get sunburned so that I have 
to put talcum powder on my nose to keep the 
lobster from pinching me, Tl tell you in the 
story after this about playing a trick on Kittie 
Kat. 
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STORY III 
A TRICK ON KITTIE KAT 


One day Tommie Kat came rushing into the 
house, letting the screen door go slam-bang shut 
after him. 

“ My goodness! who's that?” cried Aunt 
Tabby, dropping her ball of yarn, which rolled 
into a far corner, and her spectacles almost flew 
off the top of her head. 

“Its me,” answered Tommie. “Do you 
know where there is a piece of string, Aunt 
Tabby? ” 

“String? Oh, I s'pose there's some in the 
pantry. Land sakes, I never saw such a boy! 
Always wanting something!” 

But she got up, nevertheless, and put her spec- 
tacles down over her eyes, and she began to hunt 
for a piece of string for Tommie; for Aunt 
Tabby was a kind old lady cat, and she just loved 
children, though she pretended not to. 

“What are you going to do with it?” she 
asked as she gave the string to Tommie. 
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“Oh! Joie and I are going to make some- 
thing,” he answered, as he rushed out again, let- 
ting the door slam-bang a second time, and al- 
most giving Aunt Tabby the fidgets. Well, she 
found her ball of yarn, and was knitting away, 
making a pair of mittens for winter, I guess, and 
eating peppermint candies out of her apron 
pocket, when Joie ran in, all excited and out of 
breath. 

“ Aunt Tabby,” he cried, “ do you know where 
there is a basket? ” and he so startled the old lady 
cat that she dropped her ball of yarn once more, 

_and this time it rolled into the kitchen. 

“A basket? Land sakes! child, what do you 
want of a basket? ” she asked. 

“ Oh! we are going to play a trick with it,” an- 
swered Joie; and then he added: “ Oh! I forgot, 
I wasn’t to tell. It’s a secret.” 

“ Well, don’t you let your brother Tommie 
get you into any mischief,” warned Aunt Tabby, 
as she found a little basket. “Now run out, 
child, and don’t hold the door open so the flies 
will get in. Goodness me, I wish your mother 
was home to manage you,” for, you see, Mrs. 
Theophilus Kat had gone down town to a special 
sale in the five and ten cent store to get some 
lamp wicks. 

Well, Joie rushed out, and then the house was 
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quiet for a while, and Aunt Tabby began to knit 
again, getting her ball of yarn out from under 
the stove. 

Now this is what Joie and Tommie Kat were 
going to do with the basket and string. They 
were going to play a trick on Kittie Kat, their 
sister. The girl cat had been over to see Susie 
Littletail, a rabbit friend of hers, and those boys 
knew she would soon be on her way back. So 
what did they do, but tie the basket to the string, 
and then they threw the other end of the string 
over a limb of a tree that grew right beside the 
path along which Kittie Kat would have to come. 

“Now IIl tell you what we’ll do,” suggested 
Joie. “ We will put some nice pieces of meat in 
the basket, and a bit of pie, and some strawberry 
shortcake, and we'll hang the basket down low, 
right over the path, so Kittie will see it as she 
comes along. Then we’ll hide in the bushes, and 
when she goes to take the good things out of the 
basket, we'll pull on the string that's over the 
tree branch, and the basket will fly up, and she 
can’t reach it. How’s that for a joke?” 

“ Fine!” cried Tommie. “ Won’t she be sur- 
prised! She’ll think it’s fairies doing it,” and 
he laughed, and so did Joie, and then they went 
into the house, and pretended they were hungry, 
and Aunt Tabby, though she grumbled a little 
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bit, gave them some nice things to eat, including 
the meat and the pie and some strawberry short- 
cake, and even some bread with raspberry jam 
on it. 

“ I hope nothing happens, and that the string 
doesn’t break, so Kittie will get these things by 
mistake,” suggested Tommie, as he put the 
goodies into the basket. “ Suppose she grabs 
"em before we can pull the string, Joie?” 

“We must pull on it quick, as soon as she goes 
to take the things out of the basket,” said his 
brother. “ Or else the joke will be on us, instead 
‘of on Kittie.” | 

So the boys went out into the woods, and got 
ready to play the trick on Kittie Kat. They 
didn’t intend to be mean, you know, and I guess 
they expected, after the joke was over, to share 
the good things with their sister. But you just 
wait and see what happens. 

Well, after Joie and Tommie had been hiding 
for some time they heard Kittie coming along 
the path through the woods. Then they got 
ready to pull the string and hoist up the basket 
out of her reach. 

Along came Kittie, and as soon as she saw the 
basket, full of good things to eat, hanging on a 
tree, maybe she wasn’t surprised! She hardly 
knew what to do, but she went softly closer and 
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closer, and she stretched out her paws, slowly and 
carefully, for fear it would vanish, and then Joie 
and Tommie got ready to yank on the string. 

They were just about to pull the basket out of 
Kittie’s reach when, all of a sudden, who should 
step out of the bushes but Uncle Wiggily Long- 
ears, the old gentleman rabbit. And what did he 
do but stretch up his crutch, that he carried when 
he had the rheumatism, and he hooked that 
crutch in the basket, and he pulled down on it, 
and Joie and Tommie pulled on the string, and 
tittle—come—tattle—come! the string broke, 
and down to the ground came tumbling the 
basket, with all the good things in it. 

“Ha!” exclaimed Uncle Wiggily, winking 
his eyes. “ I was afraid that basket was going to 
fly up to the sky, and get away, but I caught it 
just in time, didn’t I, Kittie? ” 

“Yes. But how did it come here? ” she asked, 
wonderingly. 

“Oh! your brothers put it there,” answered 
Uncle Wiggily. “I saw them getting ready to 
play a trick on you, so I hid in the bushes until 
you came along. But it’s all right. Come on out, 
boys,” and Tommie and Joie came out, a little 
disappointed that their trick hadn’t worked; but 
helping, for he was hungry, too. 
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Kittie forgave them, and they all ate the good 
things from the basket, even Uncle Wiggily 

Now in case the church bells don’t ring too 
loud, and scare the ragman’s horse so that all the 
feathers fall out of the dusting brush, I’ll tell you 
next about Joie Kat and the Mousie. 
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STORY IV 
JOIE KAT AND THE MOUSIE 


One evening when all the Kat family were at 
supper Mrs. Kat said: 

“ I think I have a treat for you, children.” 

“ Oh, mamma! ” cried Kittie Kat. “What is 
it? No, don’t tell, please. Let me guess,” and 
she clapped her paws, while her eyes sparkled 
like a glass full of soda water. “ Is it ice-cream 
cones, mamma?” 

“Hu! Ice-cream cones! They wouldn't keep 
for supper,” spoke Tommie. 

“No, it isn’t ice-cream cones,” said mamma. 
“ Guess again, Kittie, if you wish to.” 

“Y know!” exclaimed Joie, before Kittie 
could answer, “ it’s cheese crackers,” and he ruf- 
fled up his black fur and made his tail big and 
fluffy, pretending he saw a dog, you know. 

“I don't believe you children could ever 
guess,” said Aunt Tabby, as she ate a pepper- 
mint candy for her indigestion, “so TIl tell you. 
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I made the treat myself. It’s lemon pie with 
whipped en top, and sugar besides. TIl 
get it for you.” 

“ Why did you whip the cream, Aunt Tabby? A 
Kittie wanted to know. “ Was it bad?” 

“ No,” said her mother, “ you have to whip the 
cream to make it stand up nice and stiff, just as 
you beat eggs, when you want them frothy, and 
you only beat good eggs, which is a funny thing. 
But now, put your napkins in your laps, ready 
for the pie.’ 

Well, would you believe me? as they sat there, 
waiting for Aunt Tabby to get the lemon pie 
with the whipped cream on top, the old lady cat 
came rushing back from the pantry and her spec- 
tacles fell off, she was so excited, and she cried 
out: 

“Oh, dear! Some one has taken the pie! 
Some one has taken the lemon pie!” and she 
looked first at Joie and then at Tommie. 

“I didn’t take it!” answered Tommie and 
Joie, both together, like twins, you know. 

Mamma Kat hurried to the pantry, and when 
she came back she was very much excited. 

“ A bad rat took the pie,” she said. “I saw 
the hole where he got in. Oh, children, dear, if 
only your father were here with his gun, he'd 
shoot that rat,” 
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“And now we can’t have any pie!” cried 
Kittie. 

“ No,” said her mother, very sorrowful, “ but 
I will make you some chocolate pudding,” which 
she did, and very nice it was, too. And, as they 
finished eating, Mrs. Kat said again: 

“Oh, how I wish your father was back from 
the war, where he is shooting mosquitoes. Then 
he would drive away that bad rat who took the 
pie.” 

“ Perhaps I could do it, mamma,” spoke Joie. 
“ Will you let me try? I will hide in the pantry 
to-night, and when it is dark, and the rat comes, 
I will shoot him with a firecracker which I have 
saved over from the Fourth of July.” 

“ How brave you are!” cried Mrs. Kat, ad- 
miringly. “Perhaps Tommie will also help you 
shoot the rat.” 

“ No,” answered Tommie, “ I don’t believe I 
will. But I’m not afraid,” he said quickly, “ only 
I don’t believe the rat will come. It would be 
better to set a trap for him, I think.” 

But Joie did not think so, and when it got 
dark, he went and hid himself in the pantry, 
right near the place from where the rat had taken 
the lemon pie. And Joie had a firecracker with 
him, and a match ready to set it off when he saw 
the rat, so as to scare him into a conniption fit, 
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which would make him so tame and gentle that 
even a pussy cat could grab him by the tail— 
that is if the pussy wanted to do so. 

Well, Joie sat there in the dark pantry, wait- 
ing, and waiting, and waiting, and it got darker 
and darker, but he didn’t dare light a match, or 
a candle, for fear of scaring the rat away. 

Then Joie began to feel sleepy, but he didn’t 
dare go to sleep, and his nose began to tickle, but 
he didn’t dare sneeze, for fear of making a noise, 
and frightening the rat. So he sat there, as still 
as a star on a frosty night. 

Then, all at once, I guess it must have been 
about midnight, Joie heard a funny, little 
scratching sound on the pantry shelf. Then he 
knew the rat was coming. And pretty soon he 
heard soft little footsteps coming out, and 
though Joie’s paws trembled he managed to 
light the match, and he was just going to touch 
off the firecracker, and throw it at the rat, when 
he happened to look up, and who should he see 
but a tiny, little mousie creeping along the shelf. 
Only Joie didn’t know it was a mousie, he 
thought it was a rat, and he cried: 

“ Now, I’ve caught you, bad old rat! I’m go- 
ing to shoot you with a firecracker, and if my 
father was home from the war he would shoot 
you with his gun!” 
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“But I’m not a rat,” said the mousie, tremb- 
ling, for he was afraid of cats. 

“No? Who are you then?” asked Joie, and 
he didn’t light the firecracker just yet. 

“Why, I’m a litte mousie,” was the answer. 
“ My father is a rat though, and he sent me here 
to-night to get some crumbs from a fine pie which 
he ate off the pantry shelf yesterday. Please 
don't hurt me, pussy cat.” 

“ What; is your father the rat who took our 
pie?” asked Joie. 

“ I guess he is,” replied the mousie. “ But he 
didn’t mean any harm, you know. He didn’t 
think you wanted the pie.” 

“ Well, of all things!” exclaimed Joie. “ Now 
if I let you go,” he went on to the mousie, “ will 
you tell your father to go away from here, and 
never bother us any more; or take our pies?” 

“ I will,” said the mousie. 

“ Then I won't shoot the firecracker,” said 
Joie, and he blew out the match. Then the 
mousie ran off and told his father that they had 
better go away, and they did, and never bothered 

‚the Kat family any more. So I think Joie did a 
good thing. 

Now in case it’s warm enough to go swimming 
in the bathtub with the cake of soap for a ship, 
and the wash-rag for a sail, I'll tell you on the 
next page about Tommie in a hammock. 
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STORY V 
TOMMIE KAT IN A HAMMOCK 


ONE night it was very hot in the house where 
the Kat family lived. It was almost too hot to 
go to bed, but after Aunt Tabby had made some 
cool lemonade for the animal children, and had 
put some of the peppermint candies from her 
apron pocket in her glass to flavor it, she said: 

“ I think we will all feel better if we lie down 
and rest. It may be cooler before morning. 
Come, children. Come, Lucindy.” You see 
Mrs. Kat’s first name was Lucindy, and her hus- 
band’s was Theophilus. 

So they all went upstairs to bed, but, land 
sakes, it was hotter upstairs than it was down, 
and the mosquitoes were something fierce, if you 
will excuse me for using such violent langauge. 

“I wish papa was making war against the 
mosquitoes here instead of where he is,” said 
Tommie, as he hit a slap at a big one that was 
perched on his nose. 

“ So do I,” added Joie, as he tried to catch one 
that had bitten him on the tail. 
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“Oh, if you boys would only go to sleep, and 
not talk so much, it would be nicer,” spoke Kittie 
Kat from her room. 

“ Its too hot,” grumbled Tommie. Well, it 
got hotter and hotter, and the mosquitoes were 
worse and worse, and finally Tommie whispered 
to Joie: 

“ I say, let's go up on the flat roof of the house 
and sleep. Maybe there’ll be a breeze there.” 

“All right,” agreed Joie. So he and his 
brother crept softly out and climbed up the in- 
side stairs to the roof, taking care not to awaken 
their mamma, their sister or Aunt Tabby. Well, 
it was cooler out on the roof, and the two 
brothers curled up there and were soon fast 
asleep. And then something happened. Some- 
thing very strange, and I’m almost afraid to tell 
you about it, but I will, for it turned out all 
right, as you will see. 

All of a sudden, out there on the roof, Tommie 
had a dream. He dreamed he was playing ball, 
and he reached out to catch a high one that Billie 
Bushytail had knocked, but he couldn't seem to 
get it, and he leaned over farther and farther, 
until, in an instant, he leaned over too far, and 
down he went! 

Yes, sir, down, and down, and down, faster 
and faster, turning over and over, right off the 
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roof fell poor Tommie, and he turned a double 
somersault, and part of another one, and he kept 
on falling, and, all the while, mind you, he was 
fast asleep, still dreaming he was trying to catch 
that ball. 

Down and down he went, and, all of a sudden 
he struck—no, not the ground. I wouldn’t be so 
mean as to make a little pussy-cat boy hit the 
ground that way, no, not if you were to offer me 
a dozen ice-cream cones; no, not for two dozen, 
and a slice of watermelon besides; no siree! 

Well, Tommie fell down, and down, and he 
kept on falling, and of course he had to hit some- 
thing, for the hole through to China wasn’t open 
then for him to fall into, and what do you s’pose 
he hit? Why, he fell right into the big hammock 
that was stretched out between the clothes posts 
in the yard, for it had not been brought in that 
night. 

Well, Tommy fell right into the hammock, 
and it was so soft and springy, and he landed in 
it so easily, that he wasn’t even awakened, but 
kept right on dreaming that he had made a home 
run at the ball game. 

Then, pretty soon, up where Joie was sleeping 
on the roof, a big mosquito bit him on his left 
hind paw, and awakened him. He sat up with 
a start, and cried out: 
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“Say, Tommie, let's go inside! It’s cooler 
now, and Pm afraid up here on the roof. 
Mamma might not like it.” 

He looked over to where Tommie had been 
sleeping beside him, but he couldn't see his 
brother, of course, because Tommie had fallen off 
the roof into the hammock. Then Joie rubbed 
his eyes with his paws, to see better, and he 
thought maybe he was dreaming, but when he 
put out his paw, and touched the place where 
Tommie had been, and found it vacant, then Joie 
knew something had happened. 

“Oh, mamma! Oh, Aunt Tabby!” cred Joie. 
“Tommie is gone! Something has taken him! 
Maybe a rat carried him off! Or maybe a big 
bat or a mosquito! Oh, dear! Oh, dear! 
Tommie is gone!” 

Well, that awakened his mother and aunt and 
Kittie Kat as well, and, for a time not one of 
them could even imagine where poor Joie was 
calling from. But they soon located him, on the 
roof, and then he told them how he and Tommie 
had gone up there to sleep, and how he had sud- 
denly awakened to find Tommie gone. 

“ Land sakes! Where do you s’pose Tommie 
could have disappeared to?” asked Aunt Tabby, 
and she was so excited that she ate two pepper- 
mint candies at once and nearly choked. 
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“ Maybe he is hiding somewhere in the house,” 
suggested Kittie Kat. So they searched all 
through the house, and under the stairs, and in 
the pantry, and down cellar, and in the attic, but 
not a sign of Tommie could they find. Then 
they. all got frightened. 

“ Maybe a burglar carried him off,” said Joie. 

“What would burglar want of a kitten 
boy?” asked Aunt Tabby. “Be reasonable, 
child.” 

“Well, maybe a burglar wanted Tommie to 
catch rats for him,” went on Joie. 

“Perhaps an eagle flew down and got him,” 
suggested Kittie. Then they searched some 
more, even under pots, and pans, and in the flour 
barrel, but not a sign of ‘Tommie could they 
find. Then all at once they heard him call out: 

“ Throw the ball here! Dll put Sammie out! 
Throw the ball here! ” 

Y ou see Tommie was still dreaming out in the 
hammock and talking baseball in his sleep. Then 
his mamma and aunt knew by his voice where he 
was, and they went out and got him, and put him 
in his bed, and he would hardly believe them 
when they said he had fallen off the roof into the 
hammock. But he had, all the same. So he slept 
the rest of the night in peace; and nothing else 
happened, 
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And in the story after this one I’m going to 
tell you about Kittie and the ice-cream cone— 
that is if the salt cellar doesn’t jump the rope 
with the pepper caster and spill the ketchup on 
the table cloth. 
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STORY VI 
KITTIE AND THE ICE-CREAM CONE 


“ Mamma,” said Kittie, to her mother one day, 
“ may I have five cents? ” 

“What for? ” asked Mrs. Kat, as she finished 
mixing the bread, ready to put it into pans, and 
then into the oven. “ Why do you want five 
cents, Kittie?” 

“ To buy an ice-cream cone,” was her answer. 

Then Tommie and Joie heard her, and they, 
too, asked for five cents each, with which to get 
cones. You know what they are, I suppose; 
round things, shaped like the cornucopias on a 
Christmas tree, only they’re made of stuff like 
crackers, and are filled with ice-cream. They’re 
fine, too, I tell you, on a hot day. Well, when 
Joie and Tommie each wanted money to buy one, 
after Kittie had asked, Mrs. Kat said: 

“Oh, dear, you children! I don’t know what 
I shall do. I haven't fifteen cents in change. 
Nothing but a five-dollar bill.” 

“Oh, Lucindy, I guess I have the change,” 
spoke Aunt Tabby, laying aside her knitting, and 
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taking a fresh peppermint candy out of her 
pocket. Oh, she was the kindest aunt that pussy 
cats ever had, I think. “PI give the children 
money for ice-cream cones,” she said, and she 
went to her pocketbook. 

A little later the three Kat youngsters, each 
one holding a five-cent cent piece tightly, so as 
not to lose it, went to the ice-cream-cone store. 
You should have seen their eyes glisten, when 
they asked for the dainties. ‘Tommie and Joie 
wanted vanilla, but Kittie took chocolate. Then 
they walked along to a shady place in the woods 
to eat them, and they thought of the good time 
they were going to have. 

Well, I’m very sorry to have to mention it, but 
just as Kittie was going to begin eating her ice- 
cream, her paw slipped. ‘The cone turned up- 
side down, and out fell all the ice-cream, right 
into a puddle of muddy water! 

“ Oh, dear!” cried Kittie, and the tears came 
into her eyes. “ My ice-cream is gone!” 

“ I guess that man didn’t shove it into the cone 
tight enough,” said Tommie, who had just taken 
a big mouthful of the ice-cream in his cone. 
“ That's what made it slip out.” 

“ Of course!” agreed Joie. “ He ought to be 
arrested for doing such a thing. If our papa was 
here from the war he’d attend to him, I know.” 
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“ Well, maybe he would,” sobbed Kittie, “ but 
that won’t bring back my ice-cream. Oh, dear! 
There it is floating in that muddy water,” and 
she pointed to it. 

“Ha! Ho! Maybe we can get it out with a 
stick,” suggested Tommy, so he got a long stick 
and began fishing around in the puddle to see if 
he could get out the lump of ice-cream. He 
did manage to poke it on shore, but, oh, dear 
me, and a potato-pancake! the ice-cream was all 
dirt, and full of sand and pebbles and bits of 
leaves, and was quite unfit to eat. Kittie looked 
at it, with the tears streaming down her face, and 
just then a big grasshopper hopped along, 
perched upon the ice-cream, and began to eat it. 

“ Here, you get off of there!” cried Tommie, 
quite bravely, for a little cat. 

“ Oh, never mind. Let him have it. It’s of no 
use to me,” spoke Kittie sorrowfully, and she 
turned her head away so her brothers would not 
see her cry. 

“ Oh, I know what we'll do,” exclaimed Joie 
suddenly. “We'll look for another five-cent 
piece. Maybe we'll have good luck and find it. 
Some one may have dropped one in the woods, 
and then we can buy Kittie another cone.” 

So they looked very carefully along the path in 
the woods for some money, but they couldn't find 
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any, and all the while Kittie was getting hungrier 
and hungrier for a cone, and Tommie and Joie 
were eating little morsels from the ones they had. 
Then, all at once, Tommy said: 

“Oh, Joie, I know what let's do. Let's each 
give Kittie half of our cones, and then she’ll have 
as much as we have.” 

“Sure,” agreed Joie. “I wonder why we 
didn’t think of that before? ” 

Then they got a nice, big, clean oak leaf, and 
they made that into a sort of a cone, and with 
sticks they poked out from each of their cones 
some of the ice-cream into the green leaf cone 
they had made for their sister. Thats what 
Tommie and Joie did, and they were not a bit 
selfish about it, either. 

Well, Kittie was happy, then, and she and the 
boys were eating the ice-cream, when, all at once 
they heard a funny noise in the bushes. Then 
they saw a pair of big ears sticking up over a 
burdock plant, and Kittie cried: 

“ Run, boys, run! There is a wicked fox, or 
some other terrible beast after us!” 

So they all started to run, but before they had 
gone a dozen steps they heard the jolliest laugh 
you ever wanted to hear, and who should step out 
from behind that burdock plant but Uncle Wig- 
gily Longears, the old gentleman rabbit? 
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“Hold on, my dears! Hold on!” he cried, 
laughing so that he nearly jarred off his spec- 
tacles. “Why, you’re not afraid of me, are 
you?” 

“ No—no—of course not,” answered Tommie. 
“But you see we thought—that is, Kittie 
did——” 

“Yes, I know—I know,” interrupted Uncle 
Wiggily. “I was hiding behind the bushes, and 
I heard all that you said. I thought you were 
going to play a trick on Kittie, as you once did 
‚with the basket and string, but I’m glad that you 
didn’t. It is always nice for brothers to be kind 
to their sisters. 

“Now, since you gave her some of your ice- 
cream cones I am going to treat you all. Come 
with me.” And Uncle Wiggily took all three of 
them to an ice-cream store and he bought them 
the three biggest dishes he could buy. Wasn’t 
that nice? So, after all, Kittie didn’t mind losing 
her ice-cream cone. 

And in case the little boy next door doesn’t 
leave his bow and arrows on my steps, so that 
the postman thinks I’m an Indian and sticks a 
green stamp on my nose; Ill tell you in the next 
story about the Kats and a big dog. 
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STORY VII 
THE KATS AND A BIG DOG 


Once upon a time, as such things will happen, 
Kittie Kat, the little pussy girl who was all white 
fur, you remember, went out to walk in some 
nice woods that were not very far from her 
house. She had just finished helping her mamma 
do the dishes, and she thought she would go to 
the deep, dark forest and cool off, for it was very 
hot in the kitchen. 

Kittie Kat was all alone as she walked along. 
Her brother, Joie Kat, who was all black, and 
her other brother, Tommie Kat, who was mixed 
black and white, like a checker board or a bed 
quilt, had gone fishing. 

“Oh!” said Kittie Kat to herself, as she 
walked along, “ I wish I would meet some one to 
play with.” 

And, as she said this, she looked all around, and 
up and down, and to this side and to that side, 
and through the middle, and even around a cor- 
ner, which she could easily do, being a pussy, you 
know, but she couldn’t see any one. 
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So she walked on a little farther, and she was 
thinking how nice it was in the woods, where the 
flowers grew, and the birds sang, and the brook 
made pretty music, as it bubbled over the stones, 
when, all at once, Kittie Kat heard a sound that 
wasn’t at all like a bird warbling, or a brook bub- 
bling.. 

No, indeed, it was a hoarse, cross, ugly growl, 
and as soon as the little pussy-cat girl heard it 
she began to shiver, and she began to shake, 
though she didn’t know why. 

“ Oh, Um afraid that’s a bad, savage fox!” she 
exclaimed, and she looked around to see in 
which direction the fox was coming, so she could 
run. 

But, would you believe me? and I hope you do, 
before Kittie could take a half dozen steps, to 
say nothing of a leap and a scramble, what should 
happen but that a big, shaggy, black dog rushed 
out of the bushes, right at Kittie Kat. 

Well, I wish you could have seen what hap- 
pened then. Kittie Kat stuck up the fur on her 
back, and she stuck out the fur on her tail, until 

‚it was as big as a great big bologna sausage, and 
she ran! Oh, my goodness me and a piece of 
string, how she did run! I guess she ran even 
faster than the fastest baseball player you ever 
saw. 
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Right at a tree ran Kittie Kat, and when she 
got to it she didn’t stop, but went right on up it, 
her claws sticking in the bark. ‘Then she got up 
to where the first branch stuck out, and there she 
sat. 

Of course the bad dog ran, too, right after the 
pussy girl, but he was so big and clumsy, like an 
ice wagon on a hot day, you see, that he couldn’t 
catch the little creature, and he had to stop at the 
foot of the tree, while she sat up on the limb. 

“ Ah, ha!” exclaimed the dog, sticking out 
his red tongue, and cocking up his blinking eyes, 
“ so there you are, eh?” 

“ Yes, here I am,” answered Kittie Kat. 

“Oh, ho! TIl soon have you down out of 
that!” went on the dog, and he began to bark, 
and growl, and run this way and that and make 
believe climb up the tree (though he couldn’t, of 
course), and all the while he hoped he would so 
scare Kitty that she would tumble down, and then 
he could bite her. 

Why he wanted to bite her I don’t know, ex- 
cept, maybe, he was just naturally a bad dog, 
and didn’t know what else to do. Anyway, he 
soon got tired of making such a fuss, so he lay 
down at the foot of the tree, and he stuck out his 
red tongue some more, and he cocked up his wig- 
gily-woggily eyes again, and he growled out: 
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“Well, Vl just wait here uuntil you 
come down, and then Pll eat you, Miss Kittie 
Kat.” 

“You'll wait a good while, then,” answered 
the pussy girl, “ for I’m not coming down.” 

And she made her tail as big as two bologna 
sausages, and she arched up her back, with the 
fur sticking up all over on it, until you would 
have thought she was a porcupine hedgehog, but 
the dog only said: 

“Pooh! You can’t scare me that way; I’m 
going to stay here until I catch you, if it takes 
a week,” and then he jumped up and barked, and 
made believe he was once more climbing the tree 
to rush up and grab Kittie, but she still clung to 
the branch. Oh, but he was a bad dog! 

Well, so it went on for some time, and Kittie 
was begining to get tired of staying up the tree, 
and making her tail big, for it's hard work to do 
that. She wished the dog would go away, but he 
Just stayed there, looking more unpleasant than 
ever, and then Kittie feared she would have to re- 
main in the tree all night. So she looked down, 
and said: 

“Mr. Dog, will you go away if I give you my 
best doll?” 

“ No, not for three dolls!” snapped the dog. 
* I don’t want dolls; I want a cat!” 
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“ Will you go away if I give you an ice-cream 
cone?” Kittie asked. _ 

“ No, not for a whole plate of ice-cream. I 
don’t like it.” 

Then Kittie didn’t know what else to offer him, 
and she was almost ready to cry, when, all at once 
she heard some one singing in the woods, and 
this is the song she heard: 


“Oh a fisherman's life is a jolly life, 
And it’s the life for me. 
You sail along, and you sing a song, 
Upon the bounding sea. 
Or, if you fish upon the land, 
Perchance you catch a whale. 
You pull and haul, and loudly call: 
‘Tve got him by the tail!’ ” 


Then Kittie Kat knew it was her brothers, 
Joie and Tommie, coming back from going fish- 
ing, so she called out: 

“ Oh, boys, a bad dog has me up a tree!” 

Yes, that's what she called. Then the bad 
dog jumped up, and he was rushing around, but 
he didn't dare leave the tree, for fear Kittie 
would come down, and he barked like anything! 

And then Joie and Tommie came softly up be- 
hind the bushes, and they took their fish lines, and 
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they threw them over at the dog, and the hooks 
caught in his shaggy fur, and pulled it as hard 
as hard could be, and the hooks stuck in him so 
that he gave a tremendous double-jointed howl, 
and ran away as fast as his legs would take him, 
and then Kittie Kat could come down safely 
out of the tree. 

Then her brothers took her home, and the dog 
didn’t bother them any more that day. 

Now, in case I see a fly walk on the ceiling and 
tickle the wall-paper so that it turns a somer- 
sault and sticks on upside down, I'll tell you 
next about Tommie Kat and the grasshopper. 
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STORY VIII 
TOMMY AND THE GRASSHOPPER 


ABOUT two days, or, perhaps, two days and a 
half, after Kittie Kat had been rescued by her 
brothers from the tree up which the dog had 
chased her, Tommie Kat said to Joie: 

“ Come on, let's go hunting.” 

“ Hunting? What shall we hunt? ” asked Joie 
Kat. “All the mice have gone away on their 
vacations, so we can't hunt them, and we're not 
large enough to hunt rats.” 

“Oh, I mean let's go hunt an adventure,” 
said Tommie. “ That would be fun. Come on, 
Joie.” 

Just then Aunt Tabby, the old lady cat, who 
always had peppermint candies for her indiges- 
tion in her apron pocket—I mean, of course, the 
candies were in her apron pocket, not the indi- 
gestion—well, she came along, and she heard 
what Tommie said. 

“Where are you boys going now?” she asked, 
real suspicious-like; “what are you up to now? 
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Id like to know,” and she put her paw down in- 
side her apron pocket to get a peppermint, and, 
all of a sudden, she exclaimed: 

“Oh, my goodness me, I haven’t a single 
candy left! One of you boys will have to go to 
the drug-store for me, right away, and get 
some.” 

“We were going to hunt for an adventure,” 
said Tommie, a little bit disappointed, though 
he loved his Aunt Tabby. 

“ I don't mind going to the store for you,” said 
Joie. “ I don't believe I care for an adventure. 
You go off hunting for one, Tommie, and you 
can tell me about it when you come back.” 

“ But be very careful, Tommie,” cautioned his 
aunt. “ Now run along, Joie, like a good boy, 
and when you come back I’ll give you four pep- 
permint candies.” 

“ And Tl give Kittie and Tommie some,” said 
Joie, who was very kind, indeed. 

So Joie went to the drug-store, and Tommie 
went off through the woods and over the fields, 
seeking an adventure. He walked, and he 
walked, and he walked, looking all around, and 
keeping a sharp lookout for the bad dog, but not 
a single adventure did he see, even though he 
turned up several stones and looked under them. 

“ I guess there are no adventures out to-day,” 
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he remarked with a sigh. “ I wish Pd gone with 
Joie.” 

But still he wasn’t going to give up, for he was 
the kind of a pussy boy who didn’t do that; and, 
you know, you must never give up until you have 
tried, and tried again, and several times more. 
So Timmie Kat walked on a little farther, and, 
all of a sudden, he heard a little voice crying: 

“Oh, dear! Oh dear me!” and Tommie 
looked all around, and up and down, but he 
couldn’t see anything. 

“Oh dear me law suz and flopsy dub!” cried 
the little voice again, and this time it sounded so 
close to Tommie's ear that he jumped, Just like 
a pussy cat does when he smells catnip. 

“ Where are you; and who are you, anyhow? ” 
asked Tommy. “Are you a fairy?” for he 
thought maybe he had come upon the home of 
one of those curious little creatures. 

“No, indeed, I’m not a fairy,” was the an- 
swer. “Can't you see me? I’m sitting on top of 
this stone wall,” and Tommie, looking up, saw 
a big grasshopper peering down at him. “I 
only wish I were a fairy, though,” the insect said. 

“Why?” asked Tommie, for that was the first 
thing he could think of. 

“ Because, then I could niend my broken leg,” 
was the sad answer, and the grasshopper cried 
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real tears, that fell down on Tommie’s nose, and 
at first he thought it was raining salty rain, only, 
of course, it wasn’t. 

“Is your leg broken?” asked Tommie, po- 
litely. “Pm very sorry.” 

“ Thank you,” answered the grasshopper, “it 
is broken. A boy did it.” 

“ How?” inquired Tommie. 

“ He was catching me to go fishing with, and 
it happened that way. I hope you don't go fish- 
ing.” 

“Yes, I do,” admitted Tommie, with a red 
face, as he remembered the time he and Joie 
had gone to the brook with their hooks and lines. 

“ Well, if you do, I hope you don’t use grass- 
hoppers, like me, for bait.” 

“No,” answered the pussy-cat boy, “my 
brother and I use long green stems of grass for 
bait. They look like worms, and the fish bite 
on them just as well, and it doesn’t hurt.” 

“ Glad to hear it,” went on the insect. “But, 
oh dear me! How my leg does hurt! You see, 
X jumped out of the boy’s hand, to get away, and 
landed ker-thump-bumpity-bump on this stone 
wall, and that’s how I was injured.” 

“Let me look at it,” suggested Tommie. 
“ Perhaps I can help you. I know Dr. Pigg, 
who used to be in a hospital, and he told me how 
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they mended broken legs. Perhaps I can mend 
yours.” 

“Tm afraid not,” sighed the grasshopper. “I 
never can jump again this summer, and I’m so 
fond of jumping. In fact, I make my living at 
that and singing, and now I don't even feel like 
singing,” and it cried some more. 

“Cheer up!” said Tommie brightly. “ Maybe 
I can help you.” And, would you believe me, 
he did. Yes, sir, he looked at the grasshopper’s 
broken leg, and the first thing he did was to lay 
it out straight. Then he took some little splin- 
ters of wood, and bound them on the leg with 
some strong cobwebs. Then he wrapped 
some of the fluffy cotton stuff from a milkweed 
plant around the leg, and it stopped hurting at 
once. 

“ Now,” said Tommie, kindly, “ Ill take you 
home, and you can stay at my house until your 
leg heals.” And he carried the grasshopper 
home on his back. And, oh how thankful that 
poor insect was! and Tommie was happy because 
he had done a kind act, and had met with an ad- 
venture. 

Well, Joie was home when Tommie got there, 
and Aunt Tabby gave them all some peppermint 
candy, even the grasshopper, and the grasshop- 
per was so glad that he said he would teach Tom- 
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mie and Joie to jump, which he did, later, when 
his leg got well, as I’ll tell you soon. 

For the following story will be about the 
grasshopper’s jumping lessons—that is if the 
milkman doesn’t take all the strawberries off our 
short-cake and feed them to his horses. 
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STORY IX 
THE JUMPING LESSONS 


Tommie Kar had fixed the poor grasshopper’s 
leg so nicely that it was hardly any time at all 
before it was all better, and the insect could 
hop nearly as well as ever she could, only one 
leg had a little limp in it, but that didn’t matter 
in the least; honestly it didn’t. 

Every one said it was a wonderful thing for 
Tommie to mend the broken leg, and even Dr. 
Pigg, the father of Buddy and Brighteyes Pigg, 
said it was as good as he could have done him- 
self, and he ought to know, for he was once in a 
hospital, where they mended broken legs every 
day. 

Well, one afternoon, about a week later, the 
grasshopper called out to Kittie Kat and her 
two brothers: 

“Come, children, I think it is time to give 
you some lessons.” 

“What!” exclaimed Tommie Kat, “has 
school begun so soon? Why, I didn't think vaca- 
tion was much more than half over.” 
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“Oh, bless you, my dear!” cried the grass- 
hopper, with a jolly laugh—you know how 
grasshoppers laugh, I dare say, like two pieces 
of sandpaper being rubbed together. “ This 
isn’t regular lessons, only sort of summer-school 
lessons that I meant. I thought, Tommie, since 
you were so kind as to fix my broken leg, that 1 
would teach you three pussy cats how to jump,” 
said the hoppergrass—I mean grasshopper. 

“ Oh, I can jump a little,” spoke up Joie Kat. 

“And I once jumped after Aunt Tabbie’s 
ball of yarn,” ‘said Kittie Kat, “and when I 
caught it she gave me a peppermint candy.” 

- “And I once jumped after a mouse,” declared 
Tommie. 

“Did you catch it?” asked the grasshopper, 
whose name, I might mention, was Hilow, be- 
cause she could jump high and low. 

“No, I didn’t catch it,” replied Tommie, “ be- 
cause the mouse went down a hole.” 

“ Then none of you can jump as well as you 
ought to,” went on the grasshopper, “and a few 
lessons will do you no harm. Come out in the 
back yard, where the grass is soft, and school 
will begin,” and once more Hilow laughed, like 
three and a half pieces of the very coarsest sand- 
paper being rubbed together. 

So they all went out in the yard, the grasshop- 
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per jumping along, and the three Kat children 
running on their velvety paws. 

“ Now,” said Hilow, when they were all ready, 
“ first let me see how well you jump your way, 
and then I will show how to do it my way.” 

Well, Tommie Kat jumped first, and he 
leaped over two stones, two sticks and a piece 
of paper. 

“Very good,” said the grasshopper, “now 
you try, Joie.” 

So Joie tried, and he leaped over one stick, one 
stone and part of the piece of paper. 

“That's pretty fair,” said the grasshopper. 
“ Now it’s your turn, Kittie.” 

So Kittie Kat she tried, and she could only 
jump over one stick, and part of the stone, but 
the grasshopper said: 

“Never mind, Kittie, that was very good in- 
deed for a little creature. You'll soon do better. 
In fact, if you pay attention to my lessons you 
will soon all become very good jumpers indeed. 
Oh my yes, and a piece of lemon pie besides. 
And it’s a good thing for cats to jump, for you 
never know when it will come in handy. 

“Now, attention, please,” and the grasshop- 
per spoke almost like a nice school-teacher the 
pussy cat children had once had, and when Hilow 
laughed again, even though it did sound like 
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pieces of sandpaper being rubbed together, it 
wasn't at all unpleasant. You can get used to 
almost anything, you know. 

“Now, attention!” called the grasshopper 
again. “ First, in Jumping, you must have some 
place to jump from. And next, of course, you 
must have some place to Jump to. Now I will 
jump from this stick to that stone,” and she got 
up on a small stick, and pointed her head toward 
@ distant stone. 

“Now watch how I settle back on my hind 
legs, and how I take a good hold with my feet, 
and then—see how I jump!” cried Hilow sud- 
denly, and away she went, sailing through the 
air like a skyrocket, landing right on the stone. 
Oh, it was a fine jump! and all the more remark- 
able because the grasshopper’s broken leg wasn’t 
so very strong yet. 

“ Now TIl do it again,” said the grasshopper, 
when she came back, “and you must watch me 
closely,” so she did it again, and showed the three 
Kat children how to double up their legs, how to 
leap through the air, and how to come down 
softly, and all that is necessary to know about 
jumping. She gave them a very long lesson, and 
at last, after they had practised some time, they 
thought they could jump much better than at 
first they could. 
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“ Very well, we will try,” said Hilow. “We 
will have a jumping contest for a prize now, and 
the prize will be—let me see N 

“ Five pieces of peppermint candy!” cried a 
voice, and who should appear but kind old Aunt 
Tabby, who had hid herself in the bushes, and 
listened about the jumping lesson. Well, they 
all thought that was a fine prize, so the three 
kitten children got ready to try for it. 

The grasshopper fixed up a place for them to 
jump. It was from one stone to another, and 
in between there was a little puddle of water, a 
puddle of mud and an empty tin can. These 
were to make it harder to jump over, you see. 

“Oh, PI win the prize!” cried Tommie Kat, 
as he got ready to jump. He climbed up on the 
stone, crouched down as Hilow had told him, and 
away he leaped. But alas and alack! if poor 
Tommie didn’t slip, and fall into the puddle of 
water, and, oh, how wet he was! Out he scram- 
bled, and then it was Joie’s turn. 

He thought he surely would win, but when he 
jumped, flopsy-dub! if he didn’t land in the pud- 
dle of mud, and he looked just like a chocolate 
pie when he came out. But he didn’t mind very 
much, and then they all said it was Kittie Kat’s 
turn. 

Well, she was little afraid she would fall into 
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the mud, or water, or hit the tin can, but she 
didn’t. She jumped right across them, from 
one stone to the other, as nicely as you please, 
and she got the five peppermint candies, but she 
gave each of her brothers some. Then the jump- 
ing lessons were over for the day, and Tommie 
and Joie went home to get dried off, while the 
grasshopper went to buy a molasses ice-cream 
cone. 

And on the next page I’m going to tell you 
about Joie Kat in a cornfield; that is if my hat 
doesn’t blow out of the window and scare the 
hand organ man’s monkey. 
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One day Joie Kat’s mamma said to him: 

“Joie, I wish you would go to the store for 
me, 

Joie Kat was out in the yard, trying to fly his 
kite, and having lots of fun, and, at first, he didn’t 
very much like the idea of going to the store. So 
he asked: 

“ Oh, mamma, can’t Tommie go?” 

“Tommie has gone with Aunt Tabby to take 
some nice things over to Uncle Wiggily Long- 
ears, who is ill,” said Mrs. Kat. 

“ Then can’t Kittie go?” Joie went on, as he 
let out a little more of the kite string. 

“ Kittie has gone over to play with Jennie 
Chipmunk,” said Mrs. Kat. “ Kittie helped me 
do the dusting and sweeping, so I thought she 
ought to have a little holiday. You are the only 
one who can go to the store for me, Joie.” 

Then Joie thought how kind and good his 
mother always had been to him, and, without 
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making any more fuss he hauled down his kite 
and got ready to go to the store. 

“What do you want, mamma?” he inquired, 
as polite as could be. 

“I want some red pepper and a can of con- 
densed milk,” she replied. “ I am going to make 
some ice-cream from the condensed milk, and the 
red pepper I want for some pickles. Now hurry 
back, Joie, and you may have a penny to spend 
for peanuts.” 

Well, maybe Joie wasn’t glad when he heard 
that, for he was very fond of peanuts! So he 
put his kite carefully away, where the wind 
wouldn’t blow on it, and started off for the store. 
The storekeeper was glad to see him and, after 
the man had wrapped up the condensed milk and 
the red pepper, he gave Joie some nice crackers, 
besides the peanuts, for the penny. You may be 
sure Joie thanked him and then the little pussy 
cat boy hurried on toward home. 

“ I think Pll go through the cornfield on my 
way back,” he said to himself, as he trudged 
along. “It is shorter than by the road, but I 
hope I don’t get lost in the corn, for it is very 
high and thick.” 

Indeed it was, almost like a forest of trees to 
the small cat. But he was a sturdy little fellow, 
and he went on, through the rows of corn, step- 
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ping or jumping over the pumpkins that were 
planted here and there. 

And, as he walked along, Joie Kat felt so 
happy that he took out some of the crackers the 
man had given him, and he began to eat them. 
Then he ate a peanut, and he felt happier still; 
so happy, in fact, that he began to sing, and IIl 
tell you the song. It must be sung whenever 
any one is happy, which I hope is very often, and 
if this song wears out Pll write you another, so 
don’t be afraid of using it. Well, here it is: 


“ I wonder why I feel so fine. 
And happy all the day? 

I feel like jumping up and down, 
Or running ’round to play. 

Pll sing a song, or dance a jig, 
And stand upon my head. 

In fact, Pd just as soon fall down 
Upon a feather bed. 


“It’s fun to be a pussy-cat, 
Or else a girl or boy. 
The world is full of sunshine; 
The wind it sings of joy. 
Let every one be happy 
No matter what goes wrong. 
But now I rather think I’ve reached 
The ending of my song.” 
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And, just as Joie finished singing, he came to 
a very big pumpkin that was growing in the 
cornfield. Oh, it was a lovely, golden pumpkin, 
almost as large as a wheelbarrow—in fact, it was 
about as large as the one out of which Cinder- 
ella’s fairy godmother made the golden coach. 

Joie was just thinking of that story, and won- 
dering whether he had better jump over the 
pumpkin or go around it, when, all of a sudden, 
up popped a great, big, ugly rat! 

At first Joie thought it was a rat that the 
fairy godmother had forgotten when she sent 
Cinderella to the ball with glass slippers on, but 
Joie soon saw that this rat was a bad one, and not 
a fairy kind at all. 

“ Well,” growled the rat fiercely, “ what are 
you doing in my cornfield?” 

“Your cornfield? Is this yours?” asked Joie, 
surprised like. 

“ Certainly it is,” growled the rat. “ I’m go- 
ing to eat it all up this winter, and you have no 
right to come in it,” but it wasn’t his field at all, 
only he said so. Then he wiggled his whiskers to 
and fro, and, as he saw a number of packages in 
Joie’s paws, he asked: 

“ What have you there?” 

“ Some—some crackers, if you please, Mr. 
Rat.” 
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“ Give them to me at once! ” exclaimed the rat, 
gnashing his teeth, arid he reached over and 
grabbed the crackers from Joie. 

“What else have you there?” demanded the 
rat, as he laid aside the crackers the nice store 
man had given the pussy cat boy. 

“ Peanuts, if you please, Mr. Rat.” 

“Ha! Peanuts; eh? Well, Pm very fond of 
peanuts, so I'll take them. Hand ’em over, 
quick! ” but, before Joie, who was trembling very 
much, could do so, the rat grabbed them away 
from him. Oh, but he was a bad, wicked, old rat! 

Well, when the rat had the crackers and pea- 
nuts, he wasn’t satisfied even then. He saw the 
other packages in Joie’s paws. 

“ What have you there? ” he growled. 

“ If—if you please, Mr. Rat, these are things 
for my mamma,” said Joie, determined not to 
give them up. 

“ Ha, hand them over at once!” cried the rat, 
but Joie wouldn’t and then the rat made a grab 
for them. 

He snatched the paper of red pepper, and he 
seized it so hard that it burst open, and the hot 
pepper got in his eyes. Oh, how it smarted! but 
it served him right. Then he jumped around, 
and begged for some one to give him water, but 
no one would, and first thing he knew the rat 
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grabbed the can of condensed milk, and it hit on 
a stone, and broke open, and the milk got all 
over on his fur, and stuck him all up like a 
postage stamp. 

Then he was so frightened that he ran away, 
leaving Joie’s crackers and peanuts behind. Joie 
picked them up, and hurried home, and told his 
mamma what had happened, and she was real 
sorry. But, before long they sent word to the 
store for more pepper and milk and Mrs. Kat 
got them in time to make the ice-cream and 
pickles for breakfast. And they tried to arrest 
the rat, but they couldn’t find him. 

Now in case our clock doesn’t stop ticking so - 
I can tell when it’s time to put the rag doll in 
the puppy-dog’s crib, Pl tell you next about 
Kittie Kat and Susie Littletail. 
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ABOUT a week after Joie Kat had met the bad, 
old rat in the cornfield, Kittie Kat said to her 
mamma one day: 

“ Mamma, may I go over and play with Susie 
Littletail, the rabbit girl?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Kat, “but be sure to be 
home before dark, as we are going to a moving 
picture show this evening, and I want you to 
get dressed right after supper.” 

“Oh, TIl be sure to be here,” promised Kit- 
tie Kat, for she was very fond of nice moving 
picture shows. So she smoothed down her white 
fur, put on a new hair ribbon, took her doll and 
started for Susie Littletail’s house. 

Susie was home, she and Sammie having just 
come back from a trip to Asbury Park, down at 
the seashore, and they were all tanned up and as 
brown as berries, if there are any brown: ber- 
ries, and I suppose there must be, or folks 
wouldn't speak about them. 
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“Oh, I’m so glad to see you!” exclaimed 
Susie, as she hugged Kittie. “Now we'll have 
a lovely time. I’m so glad you brought your 
doll. We'll play house.” 

So they went a little way into the woods and 
played housekeeping, and they dressed and un- 
dressed their dolls, and put them to sleep under 
the trees, with leaves for covers, and some ferns 
for mosquito netting, to keep off the flies. 

Well, they were having a fine time, and the 
first thing they knew along came Jennie Chip- 
munk, and she had her corncob doll that Billie 
and Johnnie Bushytail, her little squirrel friends, 
had made for her. Then the three played to- 
gether for a long time, until it was the hour for 
Jennie to go home, to help set Grandpa and 
Grandme Lightfoot's supper table. 

“Well, I spose we'll have to be going 
home soon, ourselves,” remarked Susie, as her 
doll woke up, and had to be put back to sleep 
again. 

“Yes,” said Kittie Kat, “ I must go and get 
ready for the moving picture show. I guess PI 
put my dollie’s cloak on.” 

Well, she had only one of the doll's arms in 
the cloak, when, all of a sudden, there was a 
_rustling noise in the woods, and the two little 
girls, looking up, saw some long, coarse, gray 
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whiskers sticking through a place where there 
weren’t any leaves on the bushes. 

“Oh, that must be Jane Fuzzy-Wuzzy, our 
muskrat nurse!” exclaimed Susie Littletail. 
“She has come to tell me to go home,” but an 
instant later a big, ugly rat stepped out from be- 
hind the bushes, and it wasn't the kind muskrat 
nurse at all. No, it was the same rat that had 
frightened Joie Kat in the cornfield. 

“ Ah, ha! Now I have you!” cried the bad 
rat, gnashing teeth. “Now I have you!” and 
he went right close up to them and stood in the 
way so that Susie and Kittie couldn't run past 
him. 

“What do you want with us?” asked Susie, 
real bravely. 

“You'll soon see,” was the answer, and the 
wicked creature snapped his teeth and wiggled 
his whiskers something most extraordinary, let 
me tell you. 

“ We— we haven't done anything,” said Kittie 
Kat, her voice trembling. “ We never harmed 
you.” 

“ Maybe not, but your brother Joie did,” said 
the rat, cross-like. “ He threw red pepper in 
my eyes and put condensed milk all over me, and 
I had to go to the glove cleaners to get it off my 
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fur. In fact, it isn’t all off yet. So now I’m 
going to pay you back for what he did to me.” 

Now, wasn’t that mean of him? Especially 
when it was his own fault that the pepper got 
into his eyes and the milk on his fur. 

“ What— what are you going to do to us?” 
asked Susie, as she took a tighter hold of her doll, 
fearing, maybe, that the rat would take it away 
from her. E 

“Tm going to carry you off to my den,” an- 
swered the rat, and he stuck up his whiskers just 
as if he were making faces at them. “ Yes, Pl 
take you off to my den and never let you go!” 
And then he growled and snapped his teeth to- 
gether like a mouse trap. 

But don't get frightened. Just you wait and 
see what happens to that rat in about two squeals 
and a half. 

Well, Susie and Kittie were very much 
alarmed, you may be sure, and they didn't know 
what to do. The rat kept creeping closer and 
closer to them, ready, to grab them up, and carry 
them off to his den where he would probably 
make the little animal girls get his meals. 

“ Can't you scare him?” whispered Susie to 
Kittie Kat. “I thought your family caught 
rats.” 

“I can only catch bad mice,’ 
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tie. “But maybe I can scare him so he’ll run 
away,” so she arched up her back, and made the 
fur stick out, and she made her tail as big as a 
big piece of bologna sausage, and then she got 
ready to jump at the rat, just as the grasshopper 
had taught her. But the rat only laughed at her. 

“Hu! You needn’t think you can scare me 
that way!” he cried. “Tm not afraid!” 

“Well, maybe you're afraid of me!” cried a 
voice, and from behind the bushes came a smell 
of peppermint candy, and who should jump out 
but Aunt Tabby, the big cat. “ Get right away 
from here, Mr. Rat!” she ordered, and she made 
her back twice as big as Kittie’s and her fur 
stuck out twice as much, and her tail was three 
times as big. 

But do you s’pose that rat was afraid? Not 
a bit of it. He only laughed, and he was going 
to jump right at Kittie and Susie and Aunt 
Tabby, and carry them, all three, off to his den, 
when, all of a sudden, out jumped Percival, the 
kind old circus dog, who lived with the Bow- 
Wow family. He gave one growl, made a jump 
for that rat, grabbed him up, shook him once, 
and that was nearly the end of that rat, for he 
was so tired and kerslostrated that he could not 
hurt a mosquito. 

Then Aunt Tabby and Susie and Kittie 
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thanked Percival very kindly, and they all went 
home, and a little later Kittie and her family 
went to the moving picture show, and took Per- 
cival along for company. 

Now in case our hen lays an egg with a pop- 
corn ice-cream cone inside it, IIl tell you next 
about Tommie Kat and Billie Bushytail. 
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One day—oh, I guess, it must have been about 
two weeks after the second adventure with the 
bad rat—Tommie Kat was out taking a walk. 
Joie, his brother, wasn’t with him, for Joie had 
gone with Aunt Tabby down to Coney Island, 
and, as Tommie had not been feeling very well 
for the last few days, it was decided best for him 
to stay home, though he was promised that he 
could go another time. So, he wasn’t feeling 
exactly happy, as he walked along. 

“I wish I had some one to play with,” he 
said. 

But he didn’t see any one, and, as Kittie Kat, 
his sister, had gone downtown shopping with her 
mamma to the five-and-ten-cent store, it was 
rather lonesome for Tommie. 

“ I know what ll do,” he said, finally: “ PI 
go over to the Bushytail house and play with 
the squirrel boys. Then we can have some fun.” 
So he started off, but, when he got there, he 
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found only Billie Bushytail at home, as Johnnie 
had gone to the store for his mamma. 

“ Hello, Billie!” called Tommie. “Let's 
have some fun.” 

“AN right. What'll we do?” asked Billie. 
“Play ball, or stump-master, or hide and seek, 
or tag, or Be 

“Oh, I’m tired of those games,” answered 
Tommie. “ Besides there aren’t enough of us. 
Can't you think of anything else? ” 

“ Well, let me try,” replied Billie. So he went 
and sat down on the edge of the brook that ran 
near his house, and he threw in bits of wood and 
little stones, and all the while he was thinking, 
as hard as he could think, for something to play 
with Tommie Kat. At last he cried: 

“I have it! We'll play at being sailors. 
Come on, and well get a long board for a boat, 
and we'll sail to China and the North Pole and 
the South Pole, and to India, and Timbuctoo, 
and New York and Dixie Land.” 

“ Where is Dixie? ” asked Tommie, who knew 
where all the other places were. 

“I don’t know,” answered Billie. “I only 
know I heard Uncle Wiggily Longears singing 
‘I wish I was in Dixie’ the other day, so it must 
be a nice place, as it was a nice song, and we'll 
sail for there.” 
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“ All right,” agreed Tommie, “come on.” 

So Tommie and Billie got a board for a ship, 
and they put it in the brook and seated them- 
selves on top of it, and away they sailed down 
the stream, as nice as nice could be. 

“Here we are at India!” cried Billie, when 
they reached a hot place where the sun shone. 
“All off for India!” Then they made believe 
a lot of passengers got off, and some more got 
on, and then they set sail for the North Pole, 
which was in a place where the brook ran un- 
der an overhanging bush, and it was very cool, 
so of course that was the North Pole. 

Well, they went to the South Pole, and after 
that to Timbuctoo, which is in Africa, and then 
Tommie said: 

“ Seems to me we're not going very fast. If 
we're ever going to get to Dixie we'll have to 
sail faster.” 

“Of course,” agreed Billie. “I wonder I 
for a sail, and you must do the same. Johnnie 
didn’t think of it before. I will hoist my tail 
and Jennie Chipmunk and I did that once on 
bits of bark for boats, and we were shipwrecked 
on a desert island.” 

“ Oh, I hope we get shipwrecked!” exclaimed 
Tommie, but Billie said he didn’t, as it was no 
fun. So the squirrel stuck up his tail for a sail, 
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Just as he had done before, and so did Tommie, 
only, as Billie’s tail was wider, it was a better 
sail than Tommie's. 

But that didn’t matter, and away they went, 
as fast as the wind could take them, down stream 
and off for Dixie Land, wherever that should 
happen to be. They hoisted and lowered their 
tail-sails, and they made believe they saw other 
ships sailing, and they pretended to eat on board 
their own ship, and they were in make-believe 
storms, and in calms, and oh! they had as much 
fun as a whole cage full of monkeys, and mon- 
keys are very funny indeed! Then Billie said: 

“Tf we are sailors, we must sing a song,” and 
‘Tommie said so too. So they sang this song: 


Sailing on, sailing on, 
Aboard a little ship. 
We're going now to Dixie Land 
To take an ocean trip. 


Sailing on, sailing on, 
Soon we'll return to you. 

Crossing o'er the ocean, 
Under skies of blue. 


Then Tomy Kat cried: 
“ Avast! Yo heave ho, my hearties! Haul 
down on the weather braces and make fast the 
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main topsail! Stand by to go about, and put her 
hard-a-lee!” just as sailors do, you know. 

Well, he got so excited, did Tommie Kat, that 
he began to do a sailor’s hornpipe, which is a 
funny dance, and the first thing he knew he 
danced right over the edge of the board, which 
didn’t have any railing on it, as a porch has, and 
over into the brook fell poor Tommie, ker-splash- 
splosh! 

“Oh, I’m shipwrecked! I’m shipwrecked!” 
he cried. “Save me, Billie! Save me!” 

“No, you’re not shipwrecked,” answered 
Billie, who knew all about such things. “You've 
only fallen overboard. You can't be ship- 
wrecked unless the ship sinks, and this one hasn’t 
done so yet.” 

“Well, never mind what it is,” begged Tom- 
mie, who was all wet, and he splashed about in 
the water, and tried to get out. “ Never mind 
what it is, Billie, just save me; that’s all.” 

Then Billie tried to save Tommie, but land 
sakes, flopsy-flip, and a tomato can! There 
wasn’t anything on the boat with which to save 
him; not so much as a stick, or a rope, or a life- 
preserver! 

Well, Billie was frightened, and so was 'Tom- 
mie, who thought he was going to drown, and 
maybe he would have, only who should come 
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swimming along then but Jimmie Wibblewobble, 
the boy duck, and he helped Tommie Kat safe 
back on the board-ship in a jiffy, which is very 
quick. Then they all went on shore and played 
tag the rest of the day, as that was safer. 

Now, if the cows don't get into our garden 
and eat up all the molasses cookies in the pansy 
bed, T’Il tell you in the following story about 
Joie Kat and Uncle Wiggily Longears. 
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STORY XIII 
JOIE AND UNCLE WIGGILY 


ONCE upon a time it happened that Mr. and 
Mrs. Theophilus Kat went for a visit, leaving 
Tommie and Joie and Kittie Kat at home with 
Aunt Tabby, the old lady cat. Mr. Kat, who 
had been off to the war, fighting mosquitoes, was 
home on a vacation. 

“Now, you must be good children,” re- 
marked Mrs. Kat as she said good-by, “and not 
make any trouble for Aunt Tabby.” 

“Will you bring us something if we are 
good?” asked Joie. 

“Ha! You must be good without having any- 
thing brought to you,” said his papa, and Kittie 
Kat said of course they would. 

“ Oh, I guess I can manage them,” spoke up 
Aunt Tabby, as she ate two peppermint candies 
one after the other. 

But, do you know, things very seldom turn 
out the way you hope they will or expect them 
to, and that’s the way it was in this case. Not 
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that the Kat children meant to be bad or make 
trouble for Aunt Tabby, but they just couldn’t 
seem to help it. No sooner had Mr. and Mrs. 
Kat gone than Aunt Tabby said: 

“Now, I want you children to sit down and 
study your Sunday-school lessons.” 

“But, Aunt Tabby,” objected Tommie Kat, 
“it’s only Monday, and we don’t need to study 
Sunday’s lesson now. There's lots of time.” 

“ No there isn’t,” answered Aunt Tabby in as 
kind a voice as possible. “ Time should never be 
wasted. ‘Satan finds some mischief still for 
idle hands to do,’ which is a very true saying. 
So also is the one, ‘ Time and tide wait for no 
man, and there is another about children being 
seen and not heard, so I want you to sit down in 
your chairs and study your Sunday-school les- 
son. Sunday may be along before you know it.” 

So, though they didn’t want to do it very 
much, the three children had to sit down and 
study, while Aunt Tabby looked at them from 
over the top of her spectacles and went on with 
her knitting and ate peppermint candies, one 
every five minutes as regularly as the clock 
ticked. 

Well, all this made the children fret a bit, 
though they meant to be good, and, the first 
thing you know, Tommie Kat slyly knocked 
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Aunt Tabby’s ball of yarn out of her lap when 
she wasn’t looking, and then he pretended it had 
fallen. Then he dropped his Sunday-school les- 
son book and raced after the yarn-ball, and so 
did Joie; and then Aunt Tabby dropped her 
knitting needles, and she also missed several 
stitches in the stockings she was making, and 
Kittie sprang to pick up the knitting needles, 
while Aunt Tabby got up so quickly she knocked 
over her rocking chair. 

Then such a confusion as there was you never 
saw before! Tommy upset the work-table and 
Joie knocked over a chair, and Kittie fell into 
the basket of spools, and they rolled over all the 
floor and made a great racket, and then Tommie, 
in setting up the table, tipped over a pitcher of 
water, and Joie upset the ink bottle, and Kittie 
broke the milk bottle full of milk, and oh! such 
a sight as that room was in about a minute! No 
wonder Aunt Tabby was discouraged. She cried 
out: 

“Oh, you terrible children! Perhaps you 
don’t mean to be bad, but you’ve upset me some- 
thing terrible,” and she had to eat three pepper- 
mint candies. “Run out and play,” she went 
on. “ It is of no use to study Sunday-school les- 
sons to-day.” 

So they all ran out to play. Kittie went over 
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to Jennie Chipmunk’s house and Tommie went 
to have a game of ball with Johnnie and Billie 
Bushytail, and as for Joie, where do you s’pose 
he went? Why, over to see Uncle Wiggily 
Longears, the old gentleman rabbit, of course. 
You remember Uncle Wiggily was ill, but he 
was a little better now, and Joie wanted to call 
on him. 

Well, Joie walked along through the woods, 
and pretty soon he came to where Uncle Wig- 
gily lived. He knocked on the door, and a voice 
asked, “ Who’s there? ” 

“ Its me—Joie Kat,” was the answer. “I’ve 
come over to see how you are. So much hap- 
pened at our house that Aunt Tabby sent us out- 
doors,” and Joie told about the ball of yarn, 
and all that took place as it rolled on the floor. 

“Well, I’m real glad you've come over,” said 
Uncle Wiggily, who hadn’t yet opened the door, 
“but I’m sorry I can’t let you in, Joie Kat.” 

“Why not?” asked the pussy boy. 

“ Because the folks have gone away and locked 
the door, and my rheumatism hurts me so I can’t 
get out of my chair to open it for you.” 

“ Oh, never mind about the door, Uncle Wig- 
gily,” replied Joie Kat. “ I see that a window 
is partly open. Shall I come in that way?” 

“If you can,” answered the old gentleman 
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rabbit. “ I am lonesome and it will cheer me up 
to see you, but please don’t upset any ink bot- 
tles or milk pitchers or knock over any tables in 
this house. The folks wouldn’t like it,” and he 
laughed real loud, even if he did have the rheu- 
matism. 

“ Oh, Pll be careful,” promised Joie, and with 
that he stood up on his toptoes and began to open 
the window a little wider, so that he could crawl 
in and see Uncle Wiggily, who had to sit in an 
easy chair out of the draft so he would not take 
cold. 

Well, Joie got the sash up far enough and 
then he started to crawl in, but, just as he was 
almost through, what should happen but that 
the window suddenly came down, because of not 
being fastened up securely, and there was poor 
Joie, caught tight by his tail! Which shows that 
you must always fasten a window well before 
you climb in. 

You should have heard poor Joie howl! No, 
I guess it’s good you couldn’t, for it might have 
worried you. Oh, how he did howl! for it hurts 
to have a window fall on your tail. There he 
hung with his body inside the room and his tail 
outside, waving like a flag'in the wind, and the 
worst of it was that Uncle Wiggily was so crip- 
pled with rheumatism just then that he couldn’t 
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get up to raise the window and let Joie loose. 
Oh, it was terrible! 

Down inside the room hung Joie, going 
around like a pinwheel, and howling and howl- 
ing! I don’t know how long he would have hung 
there if Uncle Wiggily hadn’t thought of his 
crutch. 

“ This will do the trick,” he cried, so he reached 
over with the crutch and pried up the window 
and then Joie's tail came loose and he was free. 
But he felt funny for quite a while after that. 

However, he and Uncle Wiggily had a nice 
visit, and the old rabbit was quite cheered up, and 
asked Joie to come again, but to be careful about 
climbing through windows. Then Joie went 
home. 

And the next story, in case a wheel doesn’t 
come of the baby carriage and roll down 
hill over the sand-man's toes, will be about Tom- 
mie Kat and the walnut shells. 
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STORY XIV 
TOMMIE AND THE WALNUT SHELLS 


OnE day, in the same week when Mr. and Mrs. 
Kat went away on a visit, leaving Aunt Tabby 
in charge of Tommie and Joie and Kittie Kat, 
the old lady pussy, who ate peppermint candies 
for her indigestion, said to the children: 

“Well, now surely it is time to study your 
Sunday-school lesson, for here it is Saturday, 
and to-morrow you must go to church. Now, sit 
right down and learn it.” 

“ Well, of course, the children couldn't object 
to that, so they sat down, each one in a chair on 
the porch, and+began to study. And Aunt 
Tabby was real glad of it, for then she had peace 
and quietness, and she could knit stockings, and 
eat her peppermint lozenges, and look over the 
tops of lier spectacles as much as ever she liked. 
And nothing was upset, the way it was when 
Tommie knocked the ball of yarn out of his 
aunt’s lap, for the old lady cat had taken pains 
to put carefully away everything that might be 
knocked over. 
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Well, the three children studied and studied, 
and, pretty soon, Tommie called out: 

“Aunt Tabby, I’ve learned my lesson. May 
I go out and play?” 

“ Have you learned it all?” asked his aunt, 
and she looked at him very closely. 

“Oh, yes, I know it all,” Tommie answered 
quickly, and now I must tell you something. 
Tommy didn’t know it all, he only thought he 
did. There was one verse that he wasn’t quite 
sure of, but he pretended that he was, because he 
was tired of studying. It was a verse about be- 
ing good, and minding papa and mamma, and 
something like that. I dare say you all know it. 
Well, Tommie said he knew all his lesson, when 
he didn’t, but of course he did not mean to tell 
what wasn’t so, and we'll forgive him. 

“ Well, if you are sure you know it all, you 
- may go to play,” said Aunt Tabby, and Tom- 
mie closed his book, and ran off, and Joie and 
Kittie wished they were through, but they 
weren't. 

Tommie ran on for some distance, looking to 
see if he would meet any of his friends, Billie 
or Johnnie Bushytail, or Jackie or Peetie Bow 
Wow, or any of the rabbits or ducks, but he 
didn’t see any one in the woods, or in the fields. 

So he walked on a little farther, and as he 
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walked along he sang this little song to keep him- 
self company. The song should be sung to the 
tune “ Wiggily-waggily-woggily-wum,” and it’s 
a very good song for hot weather. This is how 
it goes: 


Whenever I go walking 
In woods or fields nearby, 
And look up where the white clouds are, 
I see the birdies fly. 
And often when my little legs 
Are tired as they can be, 
I wish I were a little bird 
Upon a greenwood tree. 


But then, I’m better off down here, 
Because it’s safe, you know. 
And, with my four legs, I can run, 
And carry my tail also. 
‘A birdie hasn’t any fur, 
Though feathers must be fun. 
And now, I guess PI stop this song, 
Because, you see, I’m done. 


Well, Tommie had no sooner finished his song 
than there was a noise in the bushes and out 
popped two bad boys. I know they were bad 
boys because of what they did, and what it was 
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Pm going to tell you. As soon as they saw 
Tommie, one of them cried: 

“ Oh, look at that cat! Let's catch him!” 

“ Sure!” replied the other, “and we'll play a 
trick on him! ” 

Then poor Tommie, very much frightened, 
tried to jump, as the kind grasshopper had 
taught him, but before he could do it one of the 
boys grabbed him by the legs. 

“ Have you got him?” asked the other boy. 

13 Sure.” 

“ Then hold him tight, and we'll play a trick.” 

“What trick?” 

“ Oh, we'll put his feet in walnut shells and 
make him dance a jig. I have some shells in my 
pocket, also some glue. Oh, it will be lots of 
fun!” 

Now I’m sorry to say that some people have 
very queer ideas of fun, and these boys were per- 
“sons like that. I hope none of you ever try a 
trick like this on a poor cat, for you might get 
scratched, to say nothing of its being a cruel 
thing to do. 

Well, those boys sat down in the woods and 
while one held poor Tommie Kat so he couldn’t 
get away, the other boy took from his pocket 
some shells of English walnuts that he had saved 
over from Christmas, I suppose. Then he took 
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some glue, and, before you could sing that song 
Tommie had sung, the walnut shells were glued 
fast on Tommie’s four paws! 

Oh, how frightened he was! His poor little 
heart beat so fast, and his eyes had such a wild 
look in them that I know you would have pitied 
him. 

“ Now put him down and watch him dance a 
jig,” said the boy who had fastened on the shells, 
and the other boy put Tommie down on the 
ground. 

Oh, how queer his feet did feel! It was just 
as if you had put on your papa’s big rubber 
boots, and tried to walk. The shells made a queer 
noise on the leaves and sticks,—pitter-patter, 
pitter-patter, pitter-patter-pat, like a man beat- 
ing a drum, and this frightened poor Tommie 
more than ever. 

He gave one tremendous howl, or, maybe a 
howl and a half, and, before those boys knew 
what was up, he had jumped, as the grasshopper 
told him to, and he got away. Land sakes! Oh 
me! Oh my! How he did run through the 
woods. 

But his troubles weren’t over. No matter how 
swiftly he ran the shells still stuck fast and he 
made such a noise that he scared all the other 
animals. Even Dr. Possum was frightened 
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when Tommie called down his burrow, and 
asked him to please take off the shells for him 
and the doctor hid far underground. 

Then Tommie ran on, and I don’t know what 
would have taken place next only he happened 
to meet Billie Bushytail. At first Billie was 
scared,-too, but Tommie begged him not to run 
away, and Billie didn’t, and soon the little squir- 
rel had gnawed the nut shells off the pussy-cat 
boy’s paws. Then Tommie washed the glue off 
in a brook, and hurried home. He told his Aunt 
Tabby about the bad boys, and Aunt Tabby said 
she was sure they never had learned their Sun- 
day-school lesson that week; and I guess they 
hadn’t. 

Now, if our rooster doesn’t get the epizootic 
and sneeze all his feathers off so that he catches 
the measles, [ll tell you next about the Kats go- 
ing on an excursion. 
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STORY XV 
THE KATS EXCURSION 


THERE was a nice lake not far from where the 
Kat family lived, and in the summer time there 
were a number of picnics and excursions held 
there. Oh, it was the nicest lake you ever saw, 
unless you have seen some very nice ones. It 
was not too deep, nor too large, not too rough, 
nor too hot or cold—in fact it was just right for 
excursion parties. 

To get to the lake you had to sail down a lit- 
tle brook on a steamboat, and who do you s’pose 
the steamboat was? No one else, indeed, but 
Grandfather Goosey Gander, the old duck. 
Yes, he was a steamboat. He had a nice soap 
box, all fitted up with plush cushioned seats, and 
this was hitched to him by straps, and down the 
stream he went pulling it after him. 

The passengers rode in the box, with the plush 
seats, you understand, and Grandfather Goosey 
Gander paddled along in front, like a goat pull- 
ing an express wagon, only, of course, Grand- 
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father wasn’t a goat, though he said he some- 
times felt like one when he had had a hard day’s 
business. ; 

Well, one morning Mr. Theophilus Kat, the 
father of Tommie and Kittie and Joie, said: 

“Now, mother and Aunt Tabby, get the chil- 
dren ready, and we'll go on an excursion to the 
lake.” 

“What, to-day?” asked Aunt Tabby. 

“To be sure,” answered Mr. Kat. “Why 
not?” 

“Oh, I never can get ready in such a short 
time,” said Aunt Tabby, and she was so excited 
that she took two peppermint candies at once, 
and she had to sneeze to keep from choking. 
But, for all that, she did manage to get ready 
in time, and so did Mamma Kat and the children. 
They packed their lunch in a basket and I wish 
you could have seen how good it was. There was 
pie, and cake, and pickles, and cocoanut maca- 
roons, and sandwiches, and lemonade all ready 
to make by putting more water on it in the glass 
jar; and there was bread and butter and jam, 
and even some hard meat-biscuits, in case they 
should happen to meet good old Percival, the 
circus dog. 

Well, finally they started, and, just as they 
were going out of the gate, Aunt Tabby cried: 
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“Oh, I know I have forgotten my glasses!” 

“No, they are on top of your head, Auntie,” 
said Tommie, and, sure enough, there they were. 

Then they went down the road, and Aunt 
Tabbie cried once more: “ Oh dear, I know I 
forgot to put in the pepper and salt.” 

“ I put them in this basket, Auntie,” answered 
Kittie. 

Well, they hadn’t more than reached the big 
tree, near the bridge, before Aunt Tabby ex- 
claimed: 

“ There, I knew Dd forget something! I’ve 
come off and left my knitting!” 

“Oh, no, you haven't,” answered Joie Kat. 
“ I saw you put it in the basket with the cake.” 
Well, nothing would do but Aunt Tabby had 
to stop and open the basket to make sure, and 
there the knitting was, safe and sound, right on 
top of a cocoanut cake. 

“My, my!” cried Mr. Kat. “ We shall never 
get to the excursion at this rate. We must 
hurry!” 

So they hastened down to the place where 
the steamboat, was, and you never saw such ex- 
citement, Tommie stepped on Joie’s tail, and 
Kittie bumped up against Aunt Tabby, and 
Joie almost knocked a lunch-basket from his 
mother’s paw, and then Aunt Tabby nearly fell 
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off the dock. And, all the while Grandfather 
Goosey Gander was waiting to pull the ex- 
cursion boat to the lake, and he was quack- 
ing out: 

“ This way for the excursion! Take this boat 
for Asbury Park, Belmar, Lake Hopatcong, 
Kalamazoo, Oshkosh, and all points along the 
road. Step lively, please!” Oh, it was just as 
real as anything; honest it was. 

Such a crowd as was at the wharf! There 
was Sammie and Susie Littletail and their folks, 
and Billie and Johnny Bushytail, and Sister 
Sallie, and Jennie Chipmunk and Grandpa and 
Grandma Lightfoot, and Bully and Bawly, the 
frogs, and the three Wibblewobbles, and the 
Bow Wow family and ever so many others. 
There was laughter and shouting and hurrying 
to and fro, and everybody was getting in every- 
body’s way, and lunch-baskets were falling down 
and being picked up, and everybody was having 
a fine time. 

Then Grandfather Goosey Gander quacked 
four whistles, which meant that the excursion 
was going to start, and they all got in the boat 
and sat on the plush seats. 

Well, they finally started. Grandfather Gan- 
der began to make his yellow feet go, the water 
splashed, he quacked some more to warn other 
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boats out of the way, and down the brook went 
the excursion toward the lake. 

I never could tell you all that happened on the 
way down. Oh, such fun as the three Kat chil- 
dren had! They played games on the boat, and 
the band played tunes, and they danced, and, 
just as they were getting hungry, Grandfather 
Gander called out: 

“All ashore! Here's where the excursion 
lands!” 

And there they were at the nicest little island 
you ever saw, right in the middle of the lake. 
It was covered with trees, and there were caves 
on it, only there were no giants or fairies in the 
caves, and there were waterfalls and chute-the- 
chutes and merry-go-rounds and ever so many 
things. 

“Now for some fun!” cried Tommie Kat, 
after they had all ridden on the merry-go-round. 
“ Let's get up a ball game!” 

And he and his brother did, with the Bushy- 
tails and Sammie Littletail and the frogs and 
all the boys. 'Tommie Kat's side won the game, 
I’m glad to say. 

Then came time for dinner, and such a good 
lunch as the Kat children had! It didn't matter 
if some ants got in the butter or even if a Grand- 
daddy Longlegs walked in the lemonade. Who 
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minded that, I’d like to know? Even Aunt 
Tabby was happy, and she ate so many pepper- 
mint candies that she thought she wouldn’t have 
any indigestion for nearly a week. Papa and 
Mamma Kat visited Mr. and Mrs. Littletail and 
Mr. and Mrs. Bushytail, while the children 
played more games. 

Then Grandfather Goosey Gander cried: 
“ All aboard! It’s time to go home!” So they 
started home, and on the way back Kittie Kat 
fell overboard, but the water wasn’t deep, and 
almost before she could get wet, Bawly, the frog, 
jumped in after her and pulled her out. 

So they all got safely home and they said they 
had never had such a good time before. 

Now, if we have molasses cake for supper and 
it doesn’t bite the sugar bowl and scare the bread 
plate, I'll tell you next about Kittie Kat falling 
in the well. 
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KITTIE KAT IN THE WELL 


EVERYBODY in the Kat family was so tired the 
day after the excursion in Grandfather Goosey 
Gander’s boat that they slept too long the next 
morning, and Papa Kat was nearly late getting 
ready to go back to the war to fight mosquitoes. 

“ But I don’t mind,” he said, as he drank his 
catnip tea. Ate his breakfast in a hurry, and 
then got his mosquito gun ready. “ We had a 
good time, didn’t we, children.” 

“We sure did!” exclaimed Tommie and Joie. 

“ Only I fell overboard,” added Kittie. 

“Yes, and you frightened me so that my in- 
digestion is worse than ever,” said Aunt Tabby, 
“but you didn’t mean to, child.” 

Then Aunt Tabby felt so nervous that she had 
to take three peppermint candies and she felt 
better. Well, it wasn’t very long after this be- 
fore Tommie and Joie Kat went out to play, and 
they hadn’t been out long until they met Billie 
and Johnnie Bushytail, the squirrels, and they 
got up a baseball game, and had lots of fun. 
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Kittie Kat stayed in the house, to help with 
the dusting and sweeping. She swept the dust 
up off the floor upon the furniture, and then she 
took a cloth and knocked the dust off the fur- 
niture onto the floor again, ready for next time. 
Then she went out to play. 

But the funny part of it was that Kittie Kat 
saw no one to play with. Susie Littletail was at 
home with the toothache, caught because she got 
her feet wet on the excursion, and Jennie Chip- 
munk had to wash the dishes, and Sister Sallie 
had gone hippity-hop to the barber shop, so 
Kittie had no one to play with. 

“ Oh, dear!” she said, “ I wonder what I can 
do?” ‘Then she wandered around, and, pretty 
soon—oh, I guess about as long as it takes you to 
eat an ice-cream cone—Kittie Kat felt thirsty. 

“ I must get a drink,” she said, and she looked 
around for some milk, but there wasn’t any, be- 
cause the lightning and thunder had made sour 
all the milk the milkman left that morning. 
Poor Kittie felt more and more thirsty, and 
finally, when she saw the well in the yard; the 
well from which the people in the house drew 
their water, the pussy girl said: 

“ Oh, I guess P'll get a drink of water. I hope 
there is some already in the bucket, for I could 
never draw it up all by myself.” 
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So she walked over to the well, and, sure 
enough, standing on the edge of it, was a bucket 
of nice, cool water, so Kittie could get a drink. 
She stood up on her hind legs, put her little 
black nose daintily down into the water and 
then 

Well, I don’t know whose fault it was, but all 
of a sudden, before you could count up to five 
hundred and sixteen, that bucket fell down into 
the well, and Kittie Kat, clinging to it with her 
claws, went down, too; right down and down, 
into the black depths; down, down, down, with 
the bucket rattling and banging against the sides 
of the well, and the chain jingling and jangling, 
and then—ker-splash, into the water she fell. 

You can just imagine how frightened the 
pussy girl was. At first she went away under 
the water, and then she bobbed up like a cork, 
and then, remembering what her papa had told 
. her to do in case she ever had an accident like 
that, she began to swim, 

And it wasn’t long before she came to a stone 
that stuck up out of the water, and she climbed 
out on that, all wet and shivery. Oh, what a ter- 
rible accident for a poor pussy girl! Kittie Kat 
didn’t know what to do. She just sat there, and 
looked up where she could see a spot of light, 
and this was where the top of the well was, and 
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she wished that she was out. But she didn’t see 
any way to get out, for she couldn’t climb up 
that far, and no one could hear her calling away 
down in the well. 

Pretty soon Kittie Kat heard some one mov- 
ing about on the stone near her, and she was 
frightened, but she managed to call out: 

“Who's there?” 

“It’s only me,” said a voice. 

“ And who are you?” asked Kittie. 

“ Oh, I’m the frog who lives in this well.” 

“ Oh, good, kind Mr. Frog!” cried poor Kit- 
tie. “Do please help me get out, and I'll give 
you all the money I have in my bank. I fell in; 
do help me out!” 

“I can't,” replied the frog. “ I have to stay 
here always, and so will you.” 

“Why?” asked Kittie, who was beginning to 
be curious, and she was not quite so frightened 
as at first she had been. “ Why do you have to 
stay here? ” 

“ Because I’m the arithmetic frog. I’m the 
frog who lives in the well, and every night I 
jump up one foot and every day I fall back two 
feet, so I never can get out, any way I figure 
it,” and to show that he was telling the truth, the 
frog gave a little jump, went up a foot and fell 
back quite some distance, and it was fully 
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ten minutes, with him jumping all the while, be- 
fore he was back on the rock where Kittie Kat 
was. 

“ There,” he said, “ you see how it is. You can 
never get out of here; but it’s not a bad place to 
stay.” 

Well, Kittie felt very sorry at hearing this, and 
was going to cry again, only she didn’t have a 
chance, for the frog asked her: 

“ How did you get in here?” 

“T fell,” said Kittie. 

“ Oh, no, you didn’t,” replied the frog. “ Some 
boy threw you in, and I know his name.” 

“Who was it?” asked the pussy cat, for she 
wanted to know, though she really didn’t believe 
a boy had pushed her in. 

‚“ It was Johnnie Green,” went on the frog. 
“ I know, for it’s in all the books. This is the 
way it goes: ‘Ding-dong bell, Pussy’s in the 
well. Who put her in? Little Johnnie Green.’ 
So that’s how I know,” and the frog croaked 
three times like a steamboat whistle. 

“Well,” spoke Kittie, “if Johnnie Green put 
me in, then Big Johnnie Stout ought to be here 
to pull me out, for that’s in the books, too, but 
he isn’t here.” 

Then the frog said he didn’t see how that could 
be, and he didn’t know what to do about it, and 
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Kittie began to get afraid again, and she won- 
dered if she would ever get out, when who should 
come along at the top of the well but Aunt 
Tabby, and she had sharp ears and heard Kittie 
crying. 

Then Aunt Tabby told the pussy girl to crawl 
into the bucket, and Kittie did, and then the old 
lady cat wound up the chain, pulled up the bucket 
with Kittie in it and that’s how she got out of the 
well after all. So the frog was wrong, you see, 
about Kittie having to stay there always, but he © 
didn't mean to be. Now, if our milk doesn’t turn ` 
sour and make faces at the butter, so that it runs 
all over the bread and falls off, I'll tell you soon 
about Tommie Kat and Puss in Boots. 
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One day Aunt Tabby said to Tommie Kat: 

“Tommie, I wish you would go to the drug- 
store for me.” 

“ Of course I will, auntie,” he answered. “Do 
you want some citronella to keep off the mosqui- 
toes? They were very bad last night, and one 
bit me on the nose.” 

“No, thank you,” answered Aunt Tabby, “I 
don’t want citronella, but I am all out of pepper- 
mint candies, and my indigestion is very bad. 
You may have a penny for yourself if you will 
go to the store for me.” 

“ Oh, Pll go without the penny,” said Tommie, 
but, all the same, he was glad to get it, and he 
made up his mind he would save it until he got 
four more, and then he’d buy a five-cent plate 
of ice-cream. So he hurried along to the store, 
thinking of many things, and now and then giv- 
ing a hop and a jump as the grasshopper had 
taught him to do. 
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Well, he got to the store all right, bought the 
peppermint lozenges for his aunt, put them in 
his pocket, and started back. 

He thought he would take a short-cut to get 
home more quickly, so that he might play base- 
ball, and so he crossed through a field and went 
into a patch of woods. But now listen carefully. 
Something is going to happen to Tommie Kat 
in about a minute. 

He hadn’t gone very far through the forest 
before he heard a noise in the bushes, and, bless 
me! out popped those two bad boys who once 
fastened walnut shells on Tommie’s paws. As 
- soon as they saw him they made a jump to grab 
him, but he jumped first, got a good start, and 
ran right through the woods, and over the 
stumps, hurting his feet something dreadful, and 
he stepped on stones and sharp sticks, but he 
didn't mind, for he wanted to get away from 
those boys. 

He hoped he had. At least, he couldn't see 
them any more, and he thought he had escaped, 
but in another minute he heard them coming, 
crashing along through the bushes, and Tommie 
Kat ran again, until he came to a place in the 
woods where there was a deep stream of water, 
and this he couldn't get across. 

“ Oh, dear!” he cried, as he came to a stop, 
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“ now they’ll catch me, sure!” But just then he 
saw a hollow log, and into that he crawled, tak- 
ing care not to drop any of Aunt Tabby’s pep- 
permint candies. No sooner was he safely inside 
the log than these boys came running up. 

“ He's around here somewhere,” said one boy. 

“Yes, we'll look about, and, if we don’t find 
him we'll hide until he does come out. I know 
another good trick to play on that cat.” 

Tommie, hiding in the log, could not help 
shivering. He wondered what the boys would 
do to him if they caught him. Well, P'11 tell you, 
if you promise never to do it yourself. They 
were going to tie a tomato can to Tommie's tail. 
But I’m glad to say they could not find him. 
They hunted all over, but they never thought of 
looking inside the hollow log, and there Tommie 
was hidden safely away. 

Well, pretty soon, the boys walked off some 
distance, and one of them said: 

“We'll just sit here and watch. He can’t get 
past us on this side, and he can’t get across that 
brook. We can get him, sure.” 

And it did seem so; didn’t it? Tommie peered 
out, and, though he couldn’t see the boys, he 
could hear them talking. He knew that if he 
started to run past, where they were waiting in 
the bushes, they would hear him, and catch him. 
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And he knew that if he tried to cross the big 
brook he would, very likely, be drowned. And 
wasn’t that a terrible predicament for a little 
cat? A predicament means when you are in 
trouble. It was about as bad as the time Kittie 
fell down the well. 

After he had been in the log for some time, 
Tommie stuck his head out a little farther. He 
looked around, but the boys didn’t rush up at 
him, and he started to come all the way out. He 
could hear the boys talking, but they hadn’t 
noticed him. So Tommie went down to the edge 
of the brook, to see if there was a boat, or a plank, 
‘on which he could cross. But there wasn’t any- 
thing. 

“I guess IIl have to stay here,” thought 
Tommie. “ Maybe I will have to stay here for- 
ever, and I never can take Aunt Tabby her pep- 
permint candies, or spend the penny she gave 
me! Oh, dear!” 

Then, all of a sudden, Tommie heard a noise, 
and he rushed back to the log with the hole in it 
and hid, for he thought it was the boys coming 
after him. The noise kept coming nearer and 
nearer, and it sounded like some one with big 
shoes on walking through the bushes, and when 
Tommie didn’t hear any boys’ voices he peeked 
out, and what do you s’pose he saw? Why, it 
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was a great big cat, wearing a great big pair of 
shiny leather boots. 

At first Tommie was almost as frightened as if 
it had been the boys, for he had never seen such a 
big cat before, and he was just going to pop his 
head back inside the hollow log, when the cat who 
was wearing the boots asked: 

“ What are you doing there, sonny?” 

“ I’m hiding from some bad boys,” answered 
Tommie Kat. 

“Ha! Is that so? Tell me all about it,” said 
the big cat, kindly, and Tommie told the whole 
story and how he couldn't get home with Aunt 
Tabby’s peppermints. 

“That's too bad,” said the big cat. “ Do you 
know who I am, sonny?” 

“Are you a giant cat?” asked Tommie. 

“ No, Pm the cat they call Puss in Boots. I’m 
out of a book, you know. I dare say you have 
read about me. I wear these boots so I can hunt 
and kill giants and do all sorts of things for my 
master. But Pm on my vacation now, and I 
don’t have to do anything. Pll carry you across 
the brook, if you like, and you can get away from 
the boys and fool them. 

“ Oh, if you will only be so kind!” exclaimed 
Tommie. So Puss in Boots took little Tommie 
on his back and waded across the stream and 
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carried him safely over, never getting a drop of 
water on him. And those boys waited ever so 
long to catch Tommie, but of course they 
couldn't, and ‘Tommie gave Puss in Boots three 
peppermint candies for his kindness and then 
hurried home. 

Now the next story will be about the lost mit- 
tens—that is, if the mosquitoes aren’t so bad that 
they bite holes in my typewriter ribbon so I can’t 
tie it on the rag doll’s hair. 
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STORY XVIII 
THE LOST MITTENS 


ONCE upon a time, when Tommie and Joie 
and Kittie Kat were out taking a walk in the 
woods, having a nice time, and listening to the 
birds singing, and the water in a little brook 
babbling over the stones, they came to a small 
pond; and, just as they got to the edge of it, they 
heard a noise, as if some one had thrown a big 
stone in the water—ker-splash. 

“ What do you s’pose that was?” asked Joie. 

“Maybe it was those bad boys who chased 
Tommie,” said Kittie. 

“ If it is, let's run,” cried Tommie, “ or they'll 
play some dreadful trick on us,” and they were 
just about to run away when who should stick 
his head up out of the water but Bully, the kind 
little frog boy. 

“Oh, it’s you; is it?” the frog asked, and he 
was not frightened now. “I thought it was 
some boys.” 

“ That's just what we thought,” said Tommie. 
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“Tm glad it wasn't,” went on Bully, as he 
hopped out. “I feel so happy that I think Pl 
sing a little song,” he added, and this is the one 
the frog sang, to a croaking sort of tune: 


It’s nice to be a froggie, 
Within a woodland pool, 
And, after you have had your bath, 
To sit on a toadstool. 
It’s lovely to play leapfrog, 
And splash and dash about; 
But not so nice when wicked boys 
Throw stones to drive you out. 


Still froggies can be happy; 

We never mind the rain. 
We have to hop, of course, and can’t 

Ride in a railroad train. 
But we can croak a lullaby, 

And sing ourselves to sleep, 
And jump into the water, 

No matter if it’s deep. 


Then, having finished his song, Bully jumped 
in the pool and out again, just to keep in practise. 
“Where are you going?” he asked the three 
Kats. 
“ We are going to take a walk,” they told him, 
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and they asked him to come along, which he did, 
hopping on ahead as nicely as you please. Well, 
they hadn’t gone very far before they heard a 
noise, like crying, under a clump of ferns. 

“My! What's that?” asked Kittie Kat. 

“ Maybe it’s those boys,” suggested Joie, shiv- 
ering. 

“ No, it can't be boys,” said Bully, the frog. 
“Boys never cry unless they get a whipping, 
and I haven't heard any one getting a whip- 
ping.” 

So they went on a little farther, and the cry- 
ing got louder, and, all at once, just as they 
turned a corner by a blackberry bush, they saw 
three of the dearest, cutest little kittens you ever 
beheld, and they were crying as if their hearts 
were broken, those kittens were. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Kittie Kat, “whatever is 
the matter?” 

“Don’t you know?” inquired the littlest kit- 
ten. 

“No,” replied Tommie Kat, “how could we 
know?” 

“Well, we are the three little kittens who 
lost their mittens, and now we can’t have any 
pie,’ went on the next-sized kitten. “ You must 
have read about us in the books. We’re cousins 
to Puss in Boots.” 
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“Oh, I remember,” said Joie Kat. “ And so 
you have lost your mittens?” 

“Yes,” answered the largest kitten, “we 
have, and we can’t find them anywhere, and 
when we do find them we'll have to hang them 
out to dry, and then we can have some pie, but 
until we do find them—oh, it’s dreadful!” and 
he cried harder than ever. 

“Never mind,” said Tommie, kindly. 
“We'll help you hunt for your mittens.” 

“ Of course, we will!” added Kittie and Jdie. 

“ Sure,” croaked Bully, the frog, hopping 
around in a circle all excited like. 

“ Oh, how nice of you!” exclaimed the three 
kittens, and they stopped crying, and then 
everybody began hunting for the lost mittens. 

They looked everywhere—in high trees and in 
low trees, and in bushes and under bushes, and 
on top of stumps, and in hollow logs, and under 
stones, and, oh! ever so many places, but not 
a single mitten could they see. 

“ Oh, we'll never find them,” said the biggest 
kitten, crying again. 

“ Hu! we're not going to give up so soon!” 
exclaimed Tommie. “ We'll find them for you. 
Let's hunt some more.” 

So they looked farther, and Bully, the frog, 
even dived down to the bottom of every mud- 
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puddle he came to, thinking the mittens might 
have fallen in, but he couldn’t find them. 

“ Well ask some one,” suggested Kittie Kat, 
and, just then, she saw a darning-needle; you 
know, one of those flying dragon flies, and she 
said: “ Have you seen three pairs of lost mit- 
tens?” 

“ No,” answered the dragon fly, “and please 
don’t delay me, for I’m on my way to darn a 
number of pairs of stockings, and Pm in a 
hurry,” so off he flew. Then they asked a grass- 
hopper, and though he hopped all over, and up 
and down, and through the middle of a knot hole 
in the fence, he couldn’t find any mittens. Then 
they asked Katy-did, but she said she was too 
busy talking to her sister, Katy-didn’t, to look 
for any lost mittens. 

“ Oh, I know we'll never find them, and we'll 
never get any pie!” cried the middle-sized kit- 
ten, and it did begin to look as if the mittens 
were gone forever, when Joie Kat suddenly 
said: 

“ I know what let's do! Let's go home and 
get Aunt Tabby to knit three new pairs of mit- 
tens for them. She can do it very quickly, in- 
deed, and I know she will!” So they hurried 
to their home, and, sure enough, good, kind 
Aunt Tabby sat down, and she took a pepper- 
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mint candy in her mouth, and she began to knit. 
Oh, how fast she knitted those mittens with her 
shining needles, first one pair, then two pairs, 
and then three pairs, and in a jiffy—which is 
very quickly indeed—they were all done. 

“Oh, now we can get our pie!” cried the 
three kittens, so they put on their mittens to 
hurry home to show their mamma, after they 
had thanked Aunt Tabby, who gave them each 
a peppermint candy. So that’s how the three 
kittens got their mittens, through the kindness 
of Aunt Tabby and the Kats, and they had their 
pie. Now, in case the dogs don’t bark and keep 
- me awake so that I walk in my sleep and upset 
the ink bottle, T’Il tell you next about Joie Kat 
doing a trick. 
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Jor Kar heard some one calling to him, as 
he sat in the house, studying his Sunday-school 
lesson one day. 

“ Hello, Joie,” shouted a voice. “Come on 
out, and have some fun.” 

“Who’s there?” asked Joie. 

“It’s me, Peetie Bow Wow, the puppy dog 
with the black spot on his nose,” was the an- 
swer. “Come on out.” 

Joie Kat looked up at Aunt Tabby, who was 
watching him study his lesson. She knew what 
he meant, even if he didn’t speak. 

“Yes, you may go,” said the old lady cat, as 
she took two peppermint candies out of her 
pocket. “ You have been a good pussy-cat boy, 
and I guess you know your lesson.” Joie Kat 
thought his auntie was going to eat the candies 
herself, but, instead of that, she gave them to 
him. “One is for you, and one is for Peetie 
Bow Wow,” she said, “ but be sure you don’t get 
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into mischief.” So Joie promised he would not, 
and ran out. 

“Tm real glad to see you,” Joie said to 
Peetie, and the little puppy dog, of whom I 
have told you before, was so happy that he fell 
down, right in a puddle of water, but it was 
clean water, and he didn’t mind a bit. 

“ What shall we do?” asked Joie. 

“Oh, let's play soldier,” suggested Peetie. 
“I haven't played soldier in ever and ever so 
long.” 

So they got some sticks for guns, and they 
marched all around the yard, and up and down, 
and through the middle, and they fired their 
guns (make believe you know) and they cap- 
tured the enemy, and they blew up sand forts, 
and they shot off cannon, and they did all sorts 
of things, and had lots of fun, even if they were 
all alone, for Tommie and Kittie Kat had gone 
over to see Grandfather Goosey Gander, the 
old duck who ran an excursion steamboat. 

“ Now, let's play sailor, and sail ships,” pro- 
posed Peetie, so they played that game for a 
time, until they were tired, and then Joie asked: 

“ Is there anything else we can do?” 

“ Just then Peetie Bow Wow looked up, and 
he saw the clothes line, stretched across the yard. 
Then an idea came to him, and he said: 
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“ Can you do any tricks, Joie?” 

“ I can jump up and down, and sideways, and 
roll over, and almost catch my tail,” answered 
Joie. “Some day I hope to be able to catch my 
tail, but I can't now,” and to prove it, he went 
around in a circle. But it was of no use, he 
couldn't get his tail. 

“ Oh, those aren't tricks,” declared Peetie. 

“ I think they are very good tricks,” answered 
Joie, sadly-like. 

“No, the tricks I mean are like walking a 
tight-rope, or standing on your head, or jumping 
over elephants, as Jackie and 1 did in the circus, 
when we ran away to join it,” went on the puppy 
dog. 

“Can you do those tricks?” asked Joie 
eagerly. 

“Well, I can stand on my head, and jump 
over elephants, but I can't walk a tight-rope,” 
answered Peetie. “But here is a rope, and, 
though it isn't very tight, I think we can make 
it so. Now, if you would like to learn a trick, 
such as walking the rope, I can show you how.” 

“But how can you show me, if you don’t 
know how yourself?” inquired Joie. “I should 
think it would be very hard.” 

“ Its the easiest thing in the world,” replied 
Peetie. “See, I can stand on my head,” and he 
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did it, then and there. “Now,” he went on, “ if 
I can stand on my head, why, of course, I can 
teach you how to walk the tight-rope. Shall 
we begin? Then you will have something to 
show Tommie and Kittie when they come 
back.” 

“Yes, I guess I would like to learn,” an- 
swered Joie. “ It sounds like a good trick.” So 
he and Peetie pulled the clothes line very tight, 
and, as it was out of sight of the kitchen win- 
dows, Aunt Tabby didn’t see what was going 
on, or, perhaps, she would have stopped them. 
Yes, I’m almost sure she would. 

“Now, up you go, Joie!” cried Peetie, when 
the rope was stretched as tight as it could well 
be. 

So Joie got a soap box, and, by climbing up 
on that he managed to reach the rope. He 
crawled out on it, stepping very slowly and care- 
fully, and he held a clothes pole with which to 
balance himself. Finally he was standing up 
straight on his hind legs on the rope, ready to 
walk across the yard on it. 

“ Now, off you go!” cried Peetie. 

“Oh, do you mean I’m going to fall off?” 
asked Joie, trembling. 

“No, I mean for you to start off—start to 
walk,” explained the puppy dog. “ Go ahead!” 
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“ But—but, it—it’s very high,” stammered 
Joie. 

“ That's nothing. It’s higher than this in a 
circus,” said Peetie. “Go on.” 

“ And it sh-sh-sh-shakes s-s-s-so! ” stammered 
Joie, and, indeed, the rope was shaking from 
side to side, almost like a swing. 

“Oh, it always does that way, first,’ ex- 
plained Peetie. “ Go ahead, don't be afraid. It 
will be a fine trick. Hold the pole steady, to 
balance yourself, and you won't fall.” 

Well, Joie didn’t like it very much, but he . 
wanted to do the trick, so off he started. He 
took two steps, and the rope shook more than 
ever. Then he took two more, and it shook 
worse. Then he stopped, and looked down, and, 
oh! how far it seemed to the ground. He was 
frightened, and the clothes pole trembled in his 
paws. 

“Go on! Go on!” cried Peetie. 

“No—no, I-I-I-I think Pm going to fall 
off!” cried poor Joie, as the rope shook worse 
than ever, and, as true as I’m telling you, the 
pole slipped from his paws, and the pussy boy 
made a grab for it, and he swayed first to one 
side and then to the other and then he fell down, 
right a-straddle of the rope, like Buddy Pigg 
riding horseback. 
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There he clung, squirming and wiggling 
about, and yelling as hard as he could yell, until 
Aunt Tabby ran out with a bed quilt, and 
caught him in that so he didn’t get hurt when 
he fell. And Joie didn’t do any more tricks that 
day, but played tag and hide-and-seek with 
Peetie for those were safe games. 

And the next story will be about Tommie Kat 
and Jimmie Wibblewobble, if you don’t catch 
cold in your rubbers so you can’t lend them to 
the ragman to wear to the elephant’s peanut 


party. 
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TOMMIE AND JIMMIE 


ONCE upon a time, as Tommie Kat was walk- 
ing along through the woods, thinking of noth- 
ing at all, he felt so happy that he said: 

“I think I will sing a little song. It can’t 
do any harm, and it may do some good. Yes, 
I'll sing a song,” so he got all ready and he sang 
this song, which can only be sung in the woods, 
unless it is a very cold day, when you are al- 
lowed to sing it in the house. Anyway, this is 
how it goes, to the tune “ Tra-la-la-la-la! Tum- 
te-tum-te-tum! ” 


I’m glad that I’m a pussy 
And not a mouse or rat. 
I wouldn't be a boy or girl, 
Or anything like that. 
I’m glad I have nice milk to drink, 
Pm glad my clothes are fur. 
I’m always happy when I wash 
My paws and face, and purr. 
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Well, after Tommie had sung this, he did a 
little dance on an oak tree stump, to show how 
lively he was, and, about a minute later, what 
should he hear but another voice singing a song, 
and that song, which goes to the tune, “ Fie la- 
la Diddle-daddy-um,” was like this: 


I’m glad that I’m a little duck 
And not a goose or frog. 

In fact, I hardly think I’d care 
To be a shaggy dog. 

Of course it’s nice to bark at night. 
And hens get lots to eat, 

But I can swim around the pond 
By wiggling my feet. 


“ Oh, I know who that is,” cried Tommie Kat. 
“ Youre Jimmie Wibblewobble, the boy duck; 
aren't you?” and, mind you, this was before 
he had seen any one. 

“Yes, Pm Jimmie,” admitted the voice, and 
Jimmie waddled into sight, wagging his funny 
little tail that was curled over his back like a 
question mark. “What are you doing here, 
Tommie?” asked the duck boy. 

“ Oh, nothing; I was just walking and sing- 
ing; but what were you doing, Jimmie? ” 

“ The same thing—nothing. Let's both do it 
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together,” proposed Jimmie. So they walked 
along side by side, and sung their songs again, 
only, as Tommie sung the words of the first 
verse, and as Jimmie sung the words of the sec- 
ond verse, they got rather mixed up, but it didn’t 
much matter. At last Tommie asked: 

“Can you really paddle around the pond by 
wiggling your feet, Jimmie?” 

“To be sure. Here, P'l show you,” and land 
sakes, flopsy dub, and a cork in a bottle! Jimmie 
paddled all around the pond, like Grandfather 
Goosey Gander’s steamboat, that went on the 
excursion. 

“Oh, I wish I could paddle like that!” ex- 
claimed ‘Tommie, when Jimmie came back to 
shore. “ Do you think I could swim like you?” 

“Let me see your paws,” requested Jimmie 
and when the duck had looked at them and at 
Tommie’s fur he went on, “ No, I hardly think 
you could swim. You were not intended for 
that.” 
= “Oh, but I want to swim so much!” cried 
Tommie. “ Will you show me how?” 

So the little boy duck promised, though he 
said that Tommie might be sorry, for cats are 
not made for water. But Tommy insisted on 
it, and begged and teased so, that finally, Jim- 
mie consented. 
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“ You just walk down into the water,” he said, 
“and when you find that you are floating, you 
just work your feet back and forth, so, and you 
will be swimming.” 

“ But how will I know when I’m floating? ” 
asked Tommie. 

“When you're not sinking you're floating, 
and that's all there is to it,” answered Jimmie. 
“Come along, now.” 

So Tommie went down to the edge of the 
pond to learn how to swim, and, very bravely, 
for so little a cat, in he plunged. 

“Wow! Ouch! Oh, dear! Wow-wow!” 
cried Tommie, shivering. “ The water is cold!” 

“Tt will soon be warm,” replied Jimmie. 
“Now strike out and make motions as I do.” 
Well, Tommie tried, but you know how it is 
with cats. As soon as they get wet, their fur 
seems to stick together, like molasses on the car- 
pet, and they get heavy, and begin to sink. 

So that’s the way it was with Tommie. He 
tried to swim, but he couldn’t. His fur kept 
getting wetter and wetter, but Jimmie didn’t 
seem to get wet in the least. 

“ Come on! Come on!” cried the duck, swim- 
ming on ahead. “ Hurry up, Tommie! ” 

Well, Tommie splashed and splattered around 
in the water and he wished he was on shore and 
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that he had never tried to learn to swim, when, 
all of a sudden, he got in a deep place, where he 
couldn’t feel any bottom, and he almost sank 
down. Then, oh, how frightened he was! He 
yelled for help and Jimmie was just swimming 
toward him when, off in the woods, they heard 
a dog barking. 

“Here comes a dog!” cried Jimmie. “A 
dog! You must scare him!” 

“Yes,” answered Tommie, “ but wait until I 
can get my fur all raised up around me, and I 
must arch my back, and make my tail big, like 
a bologna sausage. Then I can scare the dog 


away.” 
“You had better be quick about it,” sug- 
gested Jimmie. “The dog is coming nearer 


every minute. Hurry up, Tommie.” 

So Tommie tried to puff up his fur and make 
his tail big—you know the way cats scare dogs— 
but alas and alack-a-day! The water had made 
Tommie so wet that he couldn’t make his tail 
look even as big as a frankfurter sausage, to say 
nothing of a large one, and, of course, he 
couldn’t arch up his back when he was in the 
water. 

“Quick! Quick, Tommie! Here comes the 
dog!” cried Jimmie, and a moment later out 
from the bushes burst a shaggy dog, and I don’t 
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know what he would have done to Jimmie and 
Tommie only the dog proved to be old Percival, 
who was once in the circus, and, of course, he 
wouldn’t hurt any one. 

But it was a narrow escape, and, when Jim- 
mie helped Tommie ashore, the pussy cat said he 
was never going swimming again. “TIl leave 
that for the fishes,” he said. Then he went home 
to get dried off and tell his mamma what had 
happened. | 

Now, in case we have ice-cream for supper 
and it doesn’t freeze fast to the stone so it burns 
itself, Pll tell you next about Joie and the piano. 
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Dip you ever hear of a cat playing the piano? 
I s’pose you have read of cats doing it one way; 
that is by running up and down the key-board 
by accident. Well, this story is partly about 
that way of playing the piano, and partly about 
another way, as you will see. This is how it 
happened. 

Once upon a time, when Joie Kat was a lit- 
tle kitten he got lost, and, before he knew what 
had happened he had wandered into a house 
where a lady lived all alone. 

He got in through a window, which didn’t 
have any mosquito screen on it, for there weren’t 
any mosquitoes in those days, I’m glad to say. 
I wish I could say so now, for these last few 
nights it seems as if the mosquitoes were biting 
holes through the netting, to get in. 

Well, this story is about Joie Kat, and not 
about mosquitoes, but I just thought I’d men- 
tion them. Anyway Joie got in this lady’s 
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house, and he was so tired that he went to sleep 
on top of the piano. Then he dreamed that a 
mouse was chasing him, and he woke up so sud- 
denly that he fell off the piano top, right down 
on the keys, and, oh! what a jingling-jangling 
sound he made! 

Then he ran up and down on the keys, and 
made more queer music, and the lady thought it 
was burglars (though why burglars should play 
the piano I can’t see), but anyhow that’s what 
she thought, and she screamed, and the neigh- 
bors came in, and so did the police, and then they 
got a light, and found poor Joie. 

Well, they laughed, and took him home, and 
that was how he learned to play the piano. Since 
then he never had much chance to practice, but 
he knew he could play music any time he wanted 
to, so one day, when Mrs. Kat said Kittie could 
have a little party, Joie cried out: 

“Oh, fine, Kittie! and I'll play the piano for 
them to dance by. Won’t that be great?” 

“Oh, that’s perfectly sweet of you, Joie 
dear,” said Kittie. “ Indeed it will be lovely, 
only, you see, we haven’t any piano.” 

Well, Joie hadn’t thought of that, and he 
didn’t know what to say, so he didn’t say any- 
thing, but, all the same, he made up his mind 
that there should be music at his sister’s party. 
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“Can you think of any way for us to get a 
piano?” Joie asked his brother Tommie. 

“No, I can’t,” answered Tommie. “ Besides 
it’s going to be a girls’ party, and P'm not com- 
ing. 

But Joie didn’t mind if it was going to be a 
girls’ party, for he liked girls, especially the kind 
that tie their hair with nice, big pink bows in the 
back, so that it looks like a butterfly on a flower, 
or those who put velvet ribbons around their 
heads; and the little pussy-cat boy made up his 
mind he would somehow get a piano for the 
girls to dance by. 

First he thought of asking Aunt Tabby, but 
she was so busy preparing for the party, and 
eating peppermint candies from her apron 
pocket, when she wasn’t doing anything else, 
that Joie didn’t like to bother her. Then, too, 
he wanted it to be a surprise. 

“ I know what Ill do,” he said, “ PI go ask 
old dog Percival, who used to work in a circus. 
He is up to all sorts of tricks, and perhaps he 
can tell me how to make a piano.” 

“A piano; eh?” remarked Percival, when 
Joie mentioned it to him. “Why—er—let me 
see—I’m not very musical myself, you know, 
but—ah—er—um— why, I do believe I have it!” 
he cried, and he gave two short barks, and a long 
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one. So he got very busy, with Joie to help him, 
and in less than no time they had made a piano. 
This is how they did it: 

They took some old tin pans—one was a dish- 
pan—another a wash boiler, and they fastened 
them on a long board. Then they took some 
strings, and tied stones on the ends, and hung 
the strings right over the pans, so that they 
dangled down, and whenever one of the dan- 
gling stones hit a tin pan, it made a tink- 
ling sound, just as some pianos do. Well, 
it was really very nice, and when it was all fin- 
‘ished Joie Kat tried to play a tune, but, 
would you believe me he couldn’t play a sin- 
gle one. 

You see he didn’t know it, but the way he 
had learned to play a piano before wasn’t the 
right way. It only made a jangle, and Percival 
said: 

“Oh, that will never do. You must play a 
tune. Here, I’ll show you,” and, with his paws, 
Percival hit one stone and then another, and he 
played “ Marching Through Georgia,” as nice 
as could be. 

Then Joie tried, but, dear me! when he played 
it sounded like “ The Battle Cry of Freedom,” 
and “My Bonnie Lies Over the Ocean,” and 
“ London Bridge Is Falling Down,” and “ Over 
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the Fence Is Out, Boys,” all made into one 
queer tune. 

“Oh, dear!” cried Joie, in despair, “ I never 
shall be able to play at my sister’s party!” 

“Yes, you will,” said Percival. “TN teach 
you. The trouble is you don’t know which stone 
to hit first. Now, I have a plan.” So he took 
some bits of bread, and meat, and pieces of cake, 
and other things that Joie liked, and tied them 
on different stones, and then he showed Joie how 
first to hit a stone with some meat on it, and then 
hit one with some cake on it, and then one with 
some pie on it, and so on, and so on, and Joie 
could remember this very well, because he al- 
ways had a good appetite, and he soon learned 
to play a number of tunes. 

Then the tin-pan-piano was carried to the Kat 
home, and soon everything was ready for the 
party. Joie didn’t tell Kittie that he had a new 
style tin-pan-piano for her, nor that he could 
play it. He had it covered with a sheet, and it 
was to be a secret. But, after the company had 
all arrived (and there was Jennie Chipmunk, 
and Sister Sallie, and Susie Littletail, and Alice 
and Lulu Wibblewobble), after everybody was 
there, I say, Joie Kat went softly into the par- 
lor, where the new piano was, and began to play 
the grand march for them to go in to supper. 
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But, alas and alack-a-day! Something had 
happened. Some mice had eaten off the bits of 
cake, and pie, and meat from the dangling 
stones that hit the tin pans, and Joie wasn’t 
able to tell one note from another. So the tune 
he played wasn’t a very good one, but everybody 
was so surprised, and happy, and pleased that 
they never minded it in the least. 

Then Percival, who was waiting outside to 
see how the affair turned out, came in and tied 
some more meat, and bread, and pie, on the 
stones, and Joie played “ Shouting the Battle 
Cry of Freedom ” much better than I can play 

it with one finger on my piano. And the party 
was a great success, and Joie had all the cake 
he wanted. 

Now, if I catch a trolley car with my new 
fish pole and it doesn’t bite the transfer out of 
my hand, Ill tell you next about Kittie Kat and 
the window shade. 
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Aunt Tarry, the nice, old lady cat, took a 
peppermint candy out of her apron pocket one 
day, held it up in the air, where Tommie, Kittie 
and Joie Kat could see it, and remarked: 

“Now, I am going to roll this across the floor, 
and I want to see who will be the first to get it.” 

So she rolled it across the room, and my! you 
should have seen the three Kat children scram- 
ble after it. Tommie slid on his nose, and Kittie 
slid on her tail and Joie came sliding along on 
his two hind paws. And, the funny part of it 
was none of them got the candy, for it rolled out 
into the kitchen. 

“Well, well!” exclaimed Aunt Tabby, “it's 
just as I expected. You children are not nearly 
so lively and quick as you should be. You have 
gotten out of practice since your papa and 
mamma were off visiting,” for Mr. and Mrs. Kat 
had been away some time, coming back the day 
before Kittie had her party, when Joie played 
the tin-pan-piano. 
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“ Roll another peppermint, auntie,” suggested 
Tommie, who had gone out in the kitchen and 
picked up the first one. “I guess we can get it 
this time.” 

“ I should hope so!” exclaimed Aunt Tabby. 
“ Kittens must be very quick on their feet, or 
else. they never can catch mice. Now we'll try 
again,” so she rolled another candy, and the 
three children chased after it, but land sakes and 
the soup tureen! it was worse than before. None 
of them could jump fast enough to get it, and 
Aunt Tabby looked very much disappointed. 

“ Well try once more,” she said, and this time 
‘she rolled the peppermint slowly, and Tommie 
caught it. But, as he already had had one, he 
gave it to Kittie, and Joie got the second one 
from under the stove, so each one had a candy. 

“Now, Tl tell you what I want you children 
to do,” went on their aunt. “I want you to 
practise being more lively. Try to catch things. 
I can’t always be rolling candies for you, and, 
in fact, when I’m not here, there will be no 
candies to roll. You must practise on something 
else. Try to catch your tails, or each other’s 
tails. 

“Chase after leaves when the wind blows 
them, or get a little stick, toss it up in the air 
and try to catch that. There is a rubber ball 
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around somewhere that will do nicely. You 
must always be lively, if you are to grow up to 
be strong, big cats. Now start right in, chase 
your tails, all of you!” 

Well, I wish you could have seen those cats 
going around in a circle after their tails! It was 
as good as a moving picture show. In fact, they 
went so fast that they made Aunt Tabby dizzy, 
and she had to take three peppermint candies be- 
fore she felt better. 

“That will do for now,” she said kindly. 
“But remember to practise every day. Be 
lively! That's the motto for kittens! Be 
lively.” 

“Yes, that’s right, children,” said Mamma 
Kat, coming in just then. “ Mind what your 
Aunt Tabby says.” 

Well, the next day, Joie practised chasing 
after his tail, and Tommie got a little stick and 
tossed it up and caught it, pretending it was a 
mouse, but, as for Kittie, she wandered about 
the house, looking for something nice with which 
to practise lively jumping. She went into the 
parlor, which was always kept dark, on account 
of the flies, and there she saw, dangling in front 
of a window, a nice ball, fastened to a string. 

“ Oh, that will be just fine!” cried the little 
pussy girl. “I can lie on my back, knock the 
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ball to and fro with my paws, and get lots of 
practise.” Kittie didn’t know that the ball was 
fastened to the window-shade cord, nor did she 
know that the curtain went up and down by a 
very strong spring. 

Well, she stretched out on her back, and she 
could just reach the wooden ball nicely. It was 
covered with some soft cloth, and her claws 
would catch in this once in a while. Well, she 
was having a lovely time, and was doing some 
good practising, pretending that the ball was a 
bad mousie, when, all of a sudden, her claws 
stuck quite fast in the soft cloth, and Kittie 
pulled, to get loose, and then— 

Oh, me! Oh, my! and the mustard pot! There 
was a whirr and a click and a whizz, and up to- 
ward the ceiling shot poor Kittie, fast to the 
ball on the curtain-cord. 

Yes, right up toward the ceiling shot the 
pussy girl. You see, the roller shade had wound 
up on the spring and taken her with it. Up and 
up she went, and when the shade began to go 
around and around the wooden roller on top 
of the window, Kittie also went around with it 
until at last there she was, all wrapped up in the 
window shade, like some package from the gro- 
cery store! 

It all was so dreadfully sudden that the pussy 
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girl didn’t have time to cry out before she was 
almost up to the ceiling. And when she did call 
for help her voice sounded so faint and far away 
that no one heard her, and it was very seldom 
that any one went into the parlor, anyway, you 
know. 

Well, Tommie kept on practising with the 
stick, and Joie kept practising at chasing his tail, 
and Aunt Tabby, who was watching them, kept 
on eating peppermint candies. 

Then, all at once, Joie caught his tail and he 
was so pleased that he cried out: 

“Oh, I must go show Kittie how I can do 
ati 

“That's so,” remarked Aunt Tabby. “I 
wonder where Kittie can be? I haven’t seen her 
in a long time. Come, Tommie, you have prac- 
tised enough; we will go find your sister.” 

So they went hunting for Kittie, and they 
looked all around the house and down cellar 
and in the attic, but they could not find her until 
Mrs. Kat happened to see her parlor shade away 
up. Then she thought how quickly the flies 
would get in, and she hurried to lower it, and 
then Kittie was discovered wrapped up in the 
window shade, crying as if her heart would 
break. 

She was soon taken out of the curtain, how- 
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ever, and Aunt Tabby gave her two and a half 
peppermints, while Joie and Tommie got only 
one each. But they didn’t mind, because they 
were so glad their sister was not hurt. Next 
time Kittie did not go so far away to practise 
being lively. 

Now, let me see, I think, in case we have a 
good wind to fly a kite, so it can lift up the ele- 
phant’s trunk like a toy balloon, P'll tell you next 
about Aunt Tabby and the catnip. 
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Tomm and Joie and Kitty Kat had been 
playing hard all day. They had played tag, and 
blind man’s buff, and follow my leader, and see- 
saw, and hide and seek, and a new game called 
catch your tail. Well, they had had a fine time 
and they hardly wanted to come in to supper. 
When they did come they were so full of ex- 
citement that Tommie tipped over the cream 
pitcher on the clean tablecloth. They quieted 
down after that. 

“Some of you children will be sick, you have 
played so much in the hot sun to-day,” said Aunt 
Tabby. 

“ Oh, I guess not, auntie,” answered Tommie. 
“I feel so good that I think we'll play more tag 
after supper; eh, Joie?” 

“ Sure,” answered his brother, and when the 
meal was over the two boy pussies went out to 
play by the light of the moon. 

“Come along, Kittie!” cried Tommie. 
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“No, I don’t feel very good,” she said 
quietly. “ I have a little headache. I think PH 
lie down. You go and play, boys, and TI listen 
to you.” 

“ Oh, come along,” urged Joie. “You'll feel 
all right pretty soon.” But Kittie said she'd 
rather not, and then Tommie and Joie sang a 
little song to see if that would make her feel bet- 
ter. This is the song: 


Come out into the moonlight, 
Where gently blows the breeze. 

We'll dance a jig and scare a pig 
And climb up in the trees. 

We'll run around in circles 
Or stand on our tiptoes. 

We'll catch our tail if we don’t fail 
And fall down on our nose. 


But even singing this song didn’t bring Kit- 
tie Kat out of the house, and pretty soon her 
mamma said: “TI think you'd better go to bed, 
Kittie. You'll feel better in the morning.” 

So Kittie went to bed and Aunt Tabby re- 
marked: “I think, Lucindy (for, you see, Mrs. 
Kat’s first name was Lucindy), I think, Lu- 
cindy, that Kittie is going to be ill.” 

“Oh, I hope not,” answered Mamma Kat, 
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but the little pussy girl was taken ill. In the 
middle of the night they heard her crying, and 
when they went to her room they found that she 
had a headache and a tailache and one of her 
paws ached and she had a fever besides. 

“I just knew it,” said Aunt Tabby. “ She 
played too much in the hot sun.” 

“Oh, dear!” cried Mrs. Kat. “What shall 
I do? I s’pose we ought to have the doctor. 
Oh, if Theophilus were only here he would go 
for Dr. Possum.” You see Theophilus was Mr. 
Kat’s first name, but he wasn’t home, for he had 
gone back to the war to fight mosquitoes. “ Oh, 
dear,” cried Mrs. Kat again, “ I guess Tommie 
or Joie will have to go for the doctor.” 

“ Sure I will, mamma,” spoke Tommie. “ PI 
go right away. Buddy Pigg went for the doctor 
when his papa was ill, and Pll go when my sis- 
ter is sick. I don’t mind the dark, and I hope 
I meet Gup, the kind old horse, so I can ride on 
his back, as Buddy did.” 

“Wait a minute,” proposed Aunt Tabby, 
when Tommie was getting ready to go. “ Per- 
haps it won't be necessary. Let me think a min- 
ute,” and, in order to think better, she ate two 
peppermint candies, very slowly. “I have it!” 
she cried at length, and Tommie thought she 
meant she had found a peppermint candy she 
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had dropped on the floor, but, instead of that, 
his aunt meant that she had a plan. “ Kittie is 
old enough to have some catnip tea now,” said 
the old lady cat. “ Catnip tea will be just the 
thing for her.” 

“ What is catnip?” asked Joie. 

“It is a plant which is very good for cats,” 
answered his mother. 

“Don’t they ever have any kitten-nip?” 
asked Tommie. 

“No,” answered his aunt, “and that's the 
trouble. There is only catnip, and kittens can’t 
have any. But I think Kittie is now old enough, 
for she is almost a cat, so I'll go out and get 
some catnip, make some hot tea from it, and she 
will feel better. Then we won’t need a doctor. 
TIl go right out after some.” 

“What! Go out in the dark?” cried Tom- 
mie Kat. 

“ Of course,” replied his aunt, “ I’m not a bit 
afraid.” 

So she put on her shawl and a heavy pair of 
shoes and started out to find the catnip, which 
grew down at the end of the garden. 

“ How can you find it in the dark?” asked 
Mrs. Kat. 

“ Oh, PI take the lightning bug lantern,” an- 
swered Aunt Tabby, so she took a bottle filled 
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with fireflies, like the one the Groundhog boys 
once let Buddy Pigg take, and out started Aunt 
Tabby after the catnip. She walked slowly and 
carefully through the yard toward the garden 
where the plant grew, and she held up her lan- 
tern, in order to see it better, for it was very 
dark. 

All at once, just as she thought she had found 
what she wanted, she heard a funny, squealing 
noise, and there was a scrabbling in the grass, 
and out popped the biggest rat you ever saw! 
Oh, it was almost as large as Aunt Tabby her- 
self, and it was close to her. 

“ Ha!” cried the rat. “Now I have you! I 
was just hoping some one would come along, 
and here you are!” 

“Yes, here I am,” answered Aunt Tabby, 
boldly, “ and I want you to get right out of my 
way! Stand aside, please!” | 

“Suppose I won’t do it?” asked the rat, 
showing his teeth in an ugly smile. “ Suppose 
I say I’m going to bite you?” 

“ What! Would you dare say such a thing 
to me?” cried Aunt Tabby. “Scat! Run 
away! I'm not a baby pussy and you can’t scare 
me! If you don’t go PI scratch you! Scat!” 
and then, when the rat was going to jump at 
Aunt Tabby, what did she do but reach down 
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in her apron pocket, take out a handful of pep- 
permint candies and throw them in that rat’s 
face. 

It was wasting the candy, I know, but the rat 
thought Aunt Tabby was throwing stones at 
him, and he ran away as fast as he could. Then 
Aunt Tabby got the catnip and brought it in the 
house and made tea, and soon Kittie Kat was all 
better. Wasn’t that good of Aunt Tabby? 

Now, if you don’t beat your drum too hard and 
knock the plaster off the wall so that it spoils the 
monkey’s bread and jam, TIl tell you in the story 
after this one about Mr. Kat and the mosquitoes. 
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THE mosquitoes were very bad in the Kat 
home one night. Oh, such a buzzing as they 
made, and they bit everybody in the house, from 
Mamma Kat and Aunt Tabby to Tommie, Joie 
and Kittie. They didn’t bite Mr. Kat because 
he wasn’t home. He was off to war, fighting 
other mosquitoes, but he didn’t know they were 
so bad right in his own home, or he would have 
stayed there to help get rid of them. 

“Wow! Ouch!” cried Tommie Kat, as he 
tried to go to sleep. “ A mosquito bit me on the 
nose just then.” 

“Yes, and one has me by the tail, and he’s 
dragging me out of bed!” exclaimed Joie Kat, 
and Tommie rushed in and just managed to drive 
away the bad mosquito that had his little brother 
by the tail. 

“Oh, I wonder how they get in?” said 
Mamma Kat. 

“ They come in through the screens,” declared 
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Aunt Tabby. “I know, for I’ve watched them. 
One helps push the other through and then the 
one inside helps pull through the one on the out- 
side. Oh, they are bad—those mosquitoes! ” 

“Well, I simply can’t sleep, the way they are 
buzzing around my ears,” said Kittie Kat. 

“Try some of my peppermint candies,” sug- 
gested Aunt Tabby. “I’ve heard that pepper- 
mint is good for mosquitoes, or, rather, bad for 
them. They won’t come where it is.” 

So each one ate a peppermint candy, but, 
bless you, the mosquitoes only seemed to like it, 
and one was so bold that he snatched a crumb of 
the candy right out of Kittie’s paw. Oh, but he 
was an impudent fellow—that mosquito! 

“I think Pl put on some citronella,” said 
Mamma Kat, at last. “ I don't like the smell of 
it, but anything is better than mosquitoes,” so she 
put some citronella on her face and paws and 
sprinkled some on her pillow, hoping the smell of 
it would keep the mosquitoes away. Citronella, 
you know, is something you buy in the drug- 
store for mosquitoes. 

Well, do you s'pose the mosquitoes minded 
that, even though every one in the Kat family had 
some on? Not a bit—at least, there were lots of 
mosquitoes who seemed to love the stuff, and they 
bit right through it. 
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Then Tommie Kat got desperate. He got up, 
lighted a lamp and began to hunt mosquitoes 
with a wet towel, slapping at them wherever he 
could see any, and he killed a lot of the pests. 

“Oh, if papa were only home from the war, 
he’d soon fix these mosquitoes!” cried Joie Kat. 
“ He’d shoot ’em with his bang-bang gun, and 
then they wouldn’t bother us any more.” 

“ That's right,” agreed Kittie Kat, with a 
sigh, “ only papa isn’t here.” 

Well, Tommie Kat got rid of a number of the 
insects, and then the family tried to go to sleep 
again. They did get a little rest, but soon the 
mosquitoes were as bad as ever. I guess some of 
them, with very strong jaws, must have bitten 
holes in the wire screens and gotten in that way. 
Anyhow, the house seemed full of them again, 
and, would you believe me, if two of them didn’t 
get hold of Kittie Kat and try to carry her right 
out of her bed and off to their den, where, I 
s’pose, they would have kept her for ever and ever 
so long. Oh, but those mosquitoes were fierce! 
if you will pardon that expression. 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Kat at length, “ there is no 
use trying to sleep any more to-night. We might 
as well get dressed. And in the morning I’m go- 
ing to telegraph for Mr. Kat to come home, and 
see what he can do.” 
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Well, now listen, and see what happens. Mrs. 
Kat got up, and she was dressing in the dark, so 
as not to make a light for the mosquitoes to see 
to come in by, when all of a sudden down the 
road she heard some one singing. She thought 
she knew the voice, so she said: 

“Listen, children, I think that is your father 
coming back from the war.” 

“Oh! I hope it is!” cried Kittie Kat. 

And the voice kept on singing, and this is 
what the song was: 


I am a trusty soldier bold, 
With fife and sword and gun. 
I’ve been away off to the war, 
My foes, they all did run. 
They ran away far off and hid, 
Whene’er I came in sight. 
Because I am a soldier bold, 
And I know how to fight. 


But lest you tremble when I come, 
Hark now to what I say: 
I only shoot mosquitoes down, 
And shoot them down to stay. 
"Tis insect powder that I use, 
For bullets, grains of sand, 
And soon I hope that T'I drive all 
Mosquitoes from this land. 
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Then Mr. Kat, for he it was, blew a war tune, 
“Just Before the Battle, Mother,” on his fife, 
waved his sword in the moonlight, and hurried 
up to the house. 

“ Is that you, papa? ” asked Tommie, and Joie, 
and Kittie. 

“Yes,” he answered. “I have come home 
from the war again. We shot all the mosquitoes 
there were to be shot and the captain let us come 
home for a rest.” 

“Well, you're Just in time, Theophilus,” said 
Aunt Tabby. 

“Yes,” added Mrs. Kat. “ This house is full 
of mosquitoes, and we haven't had a wink of 
sleep.” 

“ Ts that so?” cried Mr. Kat. “Well, PI soon 
fix that! Wait until I get in there with my gun,” 
so he crept softly in the house, and he loaded his 
mosquito gun with insect powder, and put a lot 
of sand bullets in it, and then when he saw a cloud 
of mosquitoes flying around, he fired “ Bang- 
bang!” right into the midst of them, and not a 
single one was left to tell the tale. 

Then Mr. Kat loaded his gun again, and he 
fired 1t off half a dozen times, each time making 
a cloud of mosquitoes disappear, as if by magic, 
until finally there wasn't one left inside the house 
or outside either, and then everybody could go 
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to sleep in peace. So you see Mr. Kat came home 
from the war just in time, and he didn't go back 
for several days, but stayed around to keep the 
mosquitoes away from his house, his captain very 
kindly allowing him to do so. 

Now, in case you don’t lose your rubbers in the 
mud, and have to go to Sunday-school bare- 
footed, I'll tell you on the next page about how 
the Kats went camping out. 
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STORY XXV 
THE KATS GO CAMPING 


Once upon a time it happened that Tommie 
and Joie and Kittie Kat were out in the front 
yard of their house, where it was nice and shady. 
They were sitting on a bench, thinking of dif- 
ferent things, such as the best way to catch their 
tails, how to scare a mousie, or what to do when 
a dog chased them, when, all of a sudden, Joie 
Kat remarked: 

“I say, let's do something! It’s no fun sit- 
ting here, like this. Let's do something.” 

“What shall we do?” asked Tommie Kat, 
pretending he saw a dog, and making his tail 
big, like a bologna sausage. 

“ I know what let's do,” suggested Kittie Kat. 
“ Let's have a play party. TIl get my dolls, and 
maybe Aunt Tabby will let us have something to 
eat, and I can get Jennie Chipmunk and Sister 
Sallie, the little squirrel, and———” 

“ Hold on!” cried Tommie quickly, but in a 
kind voice. “That may be all right for girls, 
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Kittie—to play party—but we want some fun for 
boys. Pm not going to play with girls; are you, 
Joie?” 

“Well, I like girls,” admitted Joie, with a lit- 
tle blush. “ But, Tommie, P've just thought of 
a plan. Let’s go camping; and then Kittie can 
come along. We can put up a tent in the woods, 
and take things to eat, and have lots of fun. 
How’s that? ” 

“ Fine!” cried Tommie. 

“ Do girls go camping?” asked Kittie, a little 
doubtfully. 

“Sure,” replied Joie. “ They go along to 
scream when they see a snake, and they always 
think the boat is going to tip over, and they 
don’t like ants in the butter, and they don’t 
like rain, but they go camping, just the same, and 
they help cook and wash the dishes. That's 
what girls are for.” 

“ Humph! I’m not any more afraid of snakes 
than you are, Joie Kat, so there!” cried Kittie, 
sticking her nose up in the air so straight that 
you could have balanced a glass of water on it. 
“And Pm not afraid of boats tipping, either; 
and I won’t cook, and I won’t wash the dishes 
either, so there! ” 

“Yes you will, if you go camping with us!” 
cried Tommie. 
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“ No, I—” Kittie started to say something, and 
then she stopped, for she heard some one coming 
around the corner of the house, and who should 
appear but Aunt Tabby, the old lady cat. Aunt 
Tabby was just going to eat a peppermint candy 
for her indigestion, when she heard the children 
having rather angry words. 

“Why, pussies!” exclaimed Aunt Tabby, 
“ what is it all about? ” 

“We're going camping,” said Tommie, “ and 
Kittie won’t wash the dishes.” 

“ And she says she isn’t afraid of snakes,” 
added Joie. 

“ And Pm not!” cried Kittie. 

“ Hush, children,” begged Aunt Tabby. 
“ Tell me all about it.” 

Which they did, and they asked their aunt 1f 
they could go camping, for their mamma wasn't 
home that week, having gone visiting. 

“Yes, you may go,” said Aunt Tabby, kindly 
like. 

“ And stay in the woods all night?” asked 
‘Tommie. 

“Yes, if you wish,” said the aunt. Then 
maybe the Kat children weren’t delighted! They 
didn’t see the peculiar smile on Aunt Tabby’s 
face, and, if they had, they wouldn’t have known 
what it meant, so it was just as well. 
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First they got an old sheet, out of which to 
make a tent, and then they got a kettle to cook 
things in over the camp-fire, and then they got a 
basket, with some good things to eat, and off they 
started for the woods. 

“We'll play we're pirates,” suggested Tommie 
as they walked along. 

“No, we're going to be Indians,” said Joie. 

“Oh, boys, don’t play those horrid things!” 
begged Kittie. “Just play we're only summer 
campers, out for a good time. Boys are such 
scary creatures, and they like scary things so 
much,” she added. So Tommie and Joie agreed 
to be only plain campers. 

Well, they went on through the woods until 
they came to a nice place, where they could put 
up the sheet tent. It was hard work, but they 
managed to do it. Then they built a fire and 
hung the-kettle over it, with water in, to boil 
potatoes. 

Next they made some soft beds of leaves, in 
the tent, on which to sleep, and then they sat 
down and waited for dinner to be ready. It was 
soon time to eat, and they set the table on a great 
big stump, with oak leaves for plates, and sticks 
for knives and forks. And Kittie didn’t have to 
wash the dishes, for they picked off new leaves 
for plates every time they had a meal. 
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After dinner they went for a walk in the 
woods, and they had lots of fun, and didn’t see a 
single snake. Then, after a while, oh, I guess in 
about half a dozen wags of a cat’s tail, it got 
dark. 

“ Hurrah!” cried Tommie. “Now, for some 
fun! Well sleep all night out here in the 
tent,” . 

“ Arent we—isn’t there any light?” asked 
Kittie timidly, for she was not used to going to 
bed in the dark. 

“Light?” replied Tommie. “The camp-fire 
is light enough. This is jolly; eh, Joie?” 

“ Sure,” answered Joie. “I guess Pll go to 
bed now,” he added, and he jumped into the tent, 
and covered his head over with leaves, for he 
didn’t like the dark, either. Well, Kittie’s bed 
was where she could see the camp-fire, and that 
helped a little, but, after a while, the fire went 
out, and it began to rain, and there were funny 
noises in the woods, such as owls hooting and 
foxes snarling, and Kittie got frightened. 

“Dm going home to sleep!” she cried. “I 
don't like to camp at night,” and off she started. 

“ Oh, wait for me!” cried Joie. “Pm going 
too!” and he ran out. 

“You're both babies!” said Tommie, some- 
what angry. “I’m going to stay,” but bless me, 
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pretty soon he got frightened when he heard 
something crawling in the tent, and he cried: 

“ Wait a minute, Joie and Kittie, I’m coming 
too. I guess it’s nicer in the house after dark,” 
and soon all three were safe at home, and my! 
how Aunt Tabby did laugh! Well, they went 
camping again next day, but came home at 
night, and they had a curious adventure, the 
three Kats did. 

Ill tell you about it in a little while if you can 
find a pink sunflower growing on the rose bush 
and will pick it for the little puppy dog’s dinner. 
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STORY XXVI 
THE KATS QUEER ADVENTURE 


EARLY in the morning, after they had come 
home that night from their first day of camping, 
the three Kat children, Tommie and Joie and 
Kittie, went back again to their tent in the woods. 
They had more things to eat, and they made up 
their minds to stay all day, and come back when 
it grew dark. 

“ Because,” said Kittie Kat, “it isn’t nice in 
camp at night. I like my own little bed at home 
the best.” 

“ So do I,” agreed Joie, and, though Tommie 
didn’t say anything, I guess he liked his also, 
though he pretended he wasn’t a bit afraid in the 
dark woods. But he was all the same. 

“ Now,” said Kittie, when they had reached the 
tent, “ the first thing to do is to get our camp in 
better order. I'll sweep out the tent, and you 
boys had better get some fresh water, and some 
more wood, for I’m going to have nice soup for 
dinner.” 
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“ That will be fine!” cried Tommie, so he and 
Joie went to the spring to get some water, and, 
while there, whom do you suppose they met? 
Why, Bully, the frog, to be sure. Yes, there he 
was, sitting on the edge of the spring, and looking 
at the reflection of himself in the water, which 
was like a looking-glass. 

“ Hello, Bully!” exclaimed Tommie. “Who 

are you looking for?” 
= “Tm looking for a cousin of mine,” replied 
Bully. “ He is an arithmetic frog, and he lives 
in a well, and every night he jumps up one foot, 
and every morning he falls back two feet. He 
wrote me a letter on a leaf of lettuce asking me 
if I could help him out, but he forgot to put his 
address on it.” 

“Oh, Kittie knows about him,” said Joie. 
“ That frog lives in the well she once fell into. 
Come on to our camp, and she’ll tell you where 
it is.” 

“ You don't mean to say that you fellows are 
out camping, do you?” asked Bully, surprised 
like. 

“ Sure,” answered Tommie. “Come along 
and have some soup for dinner.” 

“I sure will,” agreed the frog; so after 
Tommie and Joie had filled their pail with water, 
Bully helped them carry it to camp. There they 
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found Kittie just finishing up the tent-work, and 
the place was as neat as a new pin, or a tin but- 
ton, I forget just which. Kittie was glad to see 
Bully, and gave him the address of his arith- 
metic-frog cousin. Then the little pussy girl got 
a clean oak leaf to make a soup plate for Bully. 

“ Tsn't dinner ready yet?” asked Joie, as he 
sniffed the air very hard. “I smell something 
good.” 

“ So do I,” added Tommie. 

“ That's the soup,” explained Kittie. “I 
think it is almost done, but I need some more 
wood for the fire. You boys will have to get it 
for me.” 

So Joie and Tommie, with their strong claws, 
tore off some slivers of wood from a fallen log, 
and soon the fire was blazing merrily. Then the 
soup was cooked, and Kittie dished it out, while, 
to eat it, they all sat around an old stump, on 
toadstools for seats, and very nice seats they 
were, too. 

“What shall we do next?” asked Tommie, 
when they had finished dinner. “ Let’ go fishing, 
Joie and Bully.” 

“ Sure,” agreed the frog. 

“Oh, no, not yet!” begged Kittie. “I have 
some dessert for you. While you were at the 
spring I made some hickory-nut-maple-sugar ice- 
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cream, from some maple sugar Uncle Wiggily 
Longears, the old gentleman rabbit, gave me, and 
from some nuts Billie Bushytail gave me. If you 
will come into the tent I'll give you some.” 

“ Oh, fine!” cried Joie, and he ran into the tent 
as fast as anything. So did Tommie, and as for 
Bully, well, he hopped as fast as a frog can hop. 
Kittie dished out the ice-cream, and each one 
was taking a little taste to see how nice it was, 
when, all of a sudden there sounded a terrible 
noise in the woods. | 
. “My! What's that?” cried Kittie in great 
fright. 

“Tt sounds like the wind blowing,’ 
Tommie. 

“ Tt is!” cried Bully, the frog. “ The wind is 
blowing at a fearful rate! A tornado is coming! 
Oh, lookout, or the tent may be blown over! 
We had better all get out of here!” So they all 
held on to their plates of ice-cream, and started 
to run. 

But alack, and alas, and ah me! Before those 
Kat children and their friend the frog, could get 
out of the tent, the white canvas rose up in the 
air, being blown by the wind, and then the tent 
turned over, with them all in it, and sailed away 
just like a kite that breaks loose from a little 
boy who can’t hold it. 


> 
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Away sailed the tent, and it’s a good thing it 
turned over, or otherwise there would have been 
nothing for the pussies and the froggie to stand 
on—there being no bottom to the tent, you under- 
stand—because, of course, the ground didn’t 
rise up with it. 

But, as it was, the four children were in the 
tent, like mice in a pillow-case, and away they 
were blown on the wings of the wind. 

“Oh, dear!” cried Joie, ‘ wherever are we go- 
ing?” 

“ Oh, dear! ” cried Kittie Kat,” wherever shall 
we land?” 

“ Oh, dear!” cried Tommie Kat, “ when will 
we ever get back to earth?” 

“Don’t worry about those things,” croaked 
the frog. “ Just hold on as tight as you can until 
you get somewhere. Ill take a look,” so he 
squinted over the edge of the tent, which was now 
like an umbrella, turned upside down, and Bully 
saw that they were sailing along very fast, high 
above the tree tops. 

“We are having a fine ride,” he said. “Let's 
don’t be frightened. This is a glorious adven- 
ture! Let’s eat our ice-cream before it melts.” 

So, though they were all very much frightened, 
they ate their ice-cream, and then they felt better. 
But they kept on sailing, and they thought per- 
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haps they would be blown away to China, and 
maybe never get home again, when, all of a sud- 
den, the wind began to blow in a different direc- 
tion, and the tent turned around and began to 
sail back again, and and sakes, flopsy dub! in 
about ten minutes the tent was right back from 
where it had started, and it settled down to earth 
as gently as a feather, and the children in it 
weren't hurt a mite. 

Then they all jumped out and set up the tent 
again, and went right on playing camp. Now 
wasn’t that a wonderful adventure? But it was 
nothing to what happened next day, and in the 
following story, if I don’t lose my umbrella down 
a well, where a fish might use it for a bath-tub, 
IIl tell you about Tommie Kat’s airship. 
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STORY XXVII 
TOMMIE KAT’S AIRSHIP 


“WELL, for the land sakes, what are you doing 
now, Tommie Kat?” asked Aunt Tabby one 
day, when the little boy pussy was busy in the 
front yard with some pieces of wood, a lot of 
strings and two old umbrellas. “ Are you going 
out camping again?” asked the old lady cat, as 
she ate half a peppermint candy, for her indiges- 
tion was not so very bad just then. 

“No, we are not going camping right away, 
aunty,” answered Tommie, “but I am building 
an airship, so we can travel around.” 

“ My goodness me! what's an airship?” asked 
Aunt Tabby. 

“Don’t you know?” inquired Tommie, very 
politely. “ An airship is a ship that sails on the 
air, Just as a water-ship is one that sails on the 
water, or a baby carriage sails on the land. A 
baby carriage is a land-ship, but I’m going to 
make something that will sail in the air.” 

“ For land sakes!” exclaimed Aunt Tabby, as 
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she went into the house. “What will that boy 
be up to next, Pd like to know? I wish Lucindy 
was home.” You see Lucindy was Mrs. Kat— 
Tommie’s mother—but she was away visiting 
that day, and Aunt Tabby was taking care of 
the children. 

Pretty soon Joie and Kittie Kat came out in 
the yard where Tommie was working. 

“What are you making?” they asked him, 
and he told them, just as he had told Aunt 
Tabby. 

“And can we have a ride in the airship?” 
asked Joie. 

“ Sure,” replied Tommie. “ Pll soon have it 
done.” 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” cried Kittie Kat, three 
times, just like that. “I wouldn’t go up in an 
airship for the world! You might he hurt, 
Tommie. 

“ Oh, I guess not,” he answered, careless-like. 
“ Anyhow I won’t go up very high, and then, 
you see, I won’t have so far to fall,” which was 
very true. 

Well, Tommie went on making his airship. 
He raised the two old umbrellas, and fastened 
them to:a lot of sticks that criss-crossed in and 
out, making a sort of a wooden cat’s cradle, just 
like papa makes on his hands out of a bit of 
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string. Then Tommie tied the sticks tightly to- 
gether, and made a little cabin from an old soap 
box, so he and the passengers could ride in the 
airship very comfortably. 

“What are the umbrellas for?” asked Joie. 

“ They are to hold the ship up in the air,” re- 
plied Tommie. “ They are just like the para- 
chutes which the man uses when he jumps from 
a balloon. The umbrellas will let the airship 
down easy.” 

“ But what will make it go?” asked Kittie. 

“ Just you watch, and you'll see,” said her 
brother, and a little later he went in the house, 
and brought out two big pinwheels that he had 
bought at the circus. Not fireworks pinwheels 
you understand, but the kind made of prettily 
colored paper, and rosettes, which go around on 
a stick when the wind blows. Sometimes boys 
and girls make them, and sell them to their 
friends. Well, Tommie got two of these pin- 
wheels—big ones, they were, too—and he fas- 
tened them on the back of the soap box. 

“ There!” he exclaimed. “ Those are the pro- 
pellers. They will make my airship go. I guess 
it’s all done now. Will you come and have a 
sail, Joie and Kittie?” 

Joie decided that he would, but Kittie was 
afraid. So Joie and Tommie got in the soap 
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box, after the airship had been moved up on top 
of the rainwater barrel, so as to give it a good 
start, as Tommie explained. Then Tommie 
took hold of the steering part, which was an old 
wheel from the baby carriage, and he cried: 

“All aboard the airship! Here we go!” 
Then he gave the ship a little shove, and it slid 
off the rainwater barrel, and the wind blew the 
pinwheels around with a whizz and a whirr, and 
the umbrellas kept the ship from falling, and 
Tommie and Joie really glided halfway across 
the yard. Then the wind stopped blowing, and 
they came gently down. 

“ That was fine,” cried Joie, in delight. 

“ Yes, but we must go where there's more 
wind,” said Tommie. “Then we can sail 
farther. I guess Pll take it up on top of the 
house next time. Come on, Kittie.” 

Well, after Kittie had seen how nicely the 
airship sailed, she wasn't so frightened, and she 
said she would take a ride. So, when Aunt 
Tabby had gone to the butcher's for some liver 
for the dinner, Tommie and Joie carried the 
airship up to the roof of their house. 

Then the two boys got in the soap box, and 
so did Kittie, and they were all ready to start, 
as soon as the wind blew. While they were wait- 
ing for a breeze who should come along but 
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Susie Littletail, and when she saw her friends 
away up so high, almost to the sky it seemed, 
she cried out: 

“Oh, come down! Come down! You'll fall 
and be killed! Do come down, Tommie and 
Kittie and Joie!” 

“Oh, just watch us sail!” shouted Tommie, 
and just then there came a puff of wind and the 
airship started off, with the pinwheels whizzing 
around as fast as ice-cream melts on a hot day. 

“ Hi!” cried Joie. “This is sport!” 

“Won't we fall?” asked Kittie, who trembled 
when she looked over the side of the ship. 

“ Of course not,” answered Tommie. “This 
is great,” and he began to sing this song, but he 
didn’t get very far with it. He sang: 


“ The wind doth blow and here we go 
Above the earth so high. 
We'll sail along, and sing a song 
Until we reach the & 


Tommie was just going to say sky, when some- 
thing happened. First one of the pinwheels came 
loose and fell off. Then another broke away. 
Then one of the umbrellas turned inside out, and 
the other turned outside in, and then the airship 
began to fall. 
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Down and down it fell, with Tommie and 
Kittie and Joie clinging to it, and they were 
screaming, at least Joie and Kittie were, but 
Tommie was trying to think of some way to save 
himself and his brother and sister, but he couldn’t, 
and it looked as if they would be hurt, when 
Susie, Littletail cried: 

“Oh, Uncle Wiggily tones save them! 
Save them!” And Uncle Wiggily, who hap- 
pened to come along just then, jumped right 
under the airship and in his strong paws he 
caught first Kittie, and then Joie, and then 
Tommie, as they fell out, and they weren’t hurt 
in the least, but they were frightened. They 
didn’t go airship sailing again for ever so long, 
and Aunt Tabby scolded Tommie for being so 
reckless, but it might have been worse, I suppose. 

Now, provided I see a man in a balloon, and 
he doesn’t drop a bag of sand on my head so that 
my hat looks like Asbury Park, P'll tell you next 
about Joie Kat going hunting. 
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JOIE KAT GOES HUNTING 


AFTER the adventure with the airship, which I 
told you about in the story before this one, 
Tommie Kat didn’t make any more things for 
quite a while. He was rather lame and sore from 
his tumble, even though Uncle Wiggily caught 
him, and Joie and Kittie, as they fell, when the 
accident happened. The Kat children still had 
their tent in the woods, where they went camp- 
ing, and one day Joie said: 

“ Let’s go out in our tent again, Tommie, and 
have some fun. There's nothing to do around 
here.” 

“Oh, I don't want to,” answered Tommie. 
“ I expect that Billie and Johnnie Bushytail will 
be over pretty soon with Bully and Bawley, the 
frogs, and Jimmie Wibblewobble, the duck, and 
we ll have a game of ball.” 

“Well, Pm going camping,” decided Joie. 

“And Pl go with you and help cook,” re- 
marked Kittie. “Come on, Joie; we'll have lots 
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of fun. And, Tommie, if you and the boys want 
to come out in the woods after your ball game, 
we'll give you a nice dinner.” | 

“ Thank you, Kittie,” answered her brother. 
“Perhaps we will.” So he went in the front 
yard to watch and see when the boys came along, 
and Joie and Kittie went camping. 

They asked Aunt Tabby if they could have 
something to eat, and the kind old lady cat gave 
them a few things, but she didn’t have much, for 
Mrs. Kat had just gone to the market to do some 
shopping. 

“Now, we are all ready,” spoke Kittie Kat. 
“ Come on, Joie.” 

“Wait until I get my bow and arrow,” 
he said. “I’m going to pretend I’m an In- 
dian, and I'll go hunting to get more things to 
cat” 

“Oh, you're always playing such savage 
games!” objected Kittie. “Why can't you play 
you're a man working in an office, and you come 
home from work, all tired out, and 1 get your 
supper for you? ” 

“Td rather be an Indian than work in an of- 
fice,’ was Joie's answer. So he and Kittie 
walked on through the woods until they came to 
the place where they had made a tent from an old 
sheet. They found it just as they had left it 
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last time, and soon J: ie had built a fire, while 
Kittie had put the ke! le on to boil, ready to get 
dinner. 

And then she set the oak-stump table, with 
leaves for plates, and sticks for knives and forks, 
and Joie, taking his bow and arrow, started off 
hunting. 

“Shall I shoot a bear or a deer?” he asked 
his sister. 

“Oh, I couldn't bear to have you shoot a lit- 
tle deer,” spoke Kittie quickly. “ They are so 
cunning! No, don’t shoot a deer, whatever you 
do. Santa Claus might not like it.” 

“Very well then,” said Joie kindly. “Tl 
shoot a bear.” 

“No, I’m afraid of bears,” cried his sister. 
“ Please don’t shoot a bear.” 

“Well, what can I shoot?” asked Joie. 
“When you're an Indian, and a hunter, you 
have to shoot something. I guess very few hun- 
ters, or Indians, ask the women folks what to 
shoot, anyhow. They just shoot what comes 
along. I only asked you to be polite, and now 
TIl just shoot——” 

“ Oh, I didn’t mean to find fault,” said Kittie 
quickiy. “ Please excuse me. Shoot whatever 
you “ke Joie, only I wish you could just hit with 
you. ‘dfrows a nice beefsteak, or a piece of liver, 
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or some chocolate cake, or something like that, 
and not a poor deer, or a horrid bear.” 

“Well, I'll do my best,” spoke Joie bravely, 
and, with his bow and arrows he set off through 
the woods to see what he could shoot. And, while 
he was gone, Kittie took up her best doll, and she 
sang this lullaby to it: 


“By Baby-Bunting, 
Papa’s gone a-hunting, 
To get a little rabbit skin 
To wrap the baby’s footsies in.” 


Then Kittie happened to think. “ Oh, no, that 
can’t be right,” she said, “ I wouldn't want Joie 
to hurt a poor rabbit, after Uncle Wiggily Long- 
ears had been so kind to us. I must sing a dif- 
ferent song,” which she did. 

“ Well, Joie went on and on, looking first on 
one side, and then on the other, wishing he could 
see something to shoot. But he only saw Katy- 
did’s, and Katy-didn’ts, and grasshoppers and 
Grand-daddy Longlegs, and hoptoads and things 
like that, and of course he wouldn’t shoot them. 

He began to fear he would never get anything 
very much for dinner, and he was a little dis- 
couraged, when all at once he heard a noise ! Ss 
hind a big stump. He got his bow and  ,qw 
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all ready, and was just going to shoot, when he 
looked, and who should it be but a big fox. Then 
Joie happened to think that perhaps the fox 
wouldn’t like to be shot, or that Kittie wouldn’t 
like it either, so he stood up, and asked very 
politely: 

“ Mr. Fox, would you mind if I shot you with 
my bow and arrow? I’m an Indian hunter, you 
see.” 

“Oh, are you?” asked the fox, in some sur- 
prise. “Well, now that you have been so kind 
as to mention it, I wish you wouldn't shoot me 
to-day, if it’s all the same to you. I have a large 
family to support,” and with that the fox darted 
off. 

“ Very well, then, I won't shoot you,” said Joie 
politely and he walked on a little farther. Then 
he saw some squirrels, and he was going to shoot 
them, only he thought they might be friends of 
Billie and Johnnie Bushytail, and he wouldn't 
hurt them for the world. 

Then he saw some rabbits, and he thought they 
might be some relation to the Littletail family, or 
to Uncle Wiggily, and of course he wouldn't 
hurt them. Then what should he see but a nice 
big turkey, and he was just going to shoot her, 
and have roast turkey for dinner, when he 
thought it would be polite to ask her first, and 
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when he did, the turkey got real angry, and said 
that if Joie shot her she’d have him arrested, so 
of course he couldn’t shoot her. 

Then he went on and on, and there wasn’t any- 
thing to shoot, or if there was, the animals ob- 
jected to having an arrow stuck through them, 
and Joie got more discouraged. 

He felt that his hunting trip was a failure, 
when, all of a sudden, he met his mamma coming 
home from market with a basket full of good 
things to eat, and she gave him all he wanted, 
and took them to the tent for him, and Kittie 
cooked them, and Tommie and the baseball boys 
‚came along and they had a fine feast, and so 
Joie didn’t have to shoot anything after all, and 
he was glad of it, for it hurts to shoot even bears, 
you know. 

Now, if it stops raining kittie cats and puppy 
dogs with their tails tied in double bow knots, 
Tl tell you next about Kittie Kat and the apple 


pie. 
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STORY XXIX 
KITTIE AND THE APPLE PIE 


ONE day Kittie Kat's mamma said to her: 

“Now, I expect company to-morrow. 
Grandpa and Grandma Lightfoot, the squir- 
rels, are coming over to tea, and we must get 
the house in order, and do some baking and 
cooking.” 

“ That will be nice, mamma,” said Kittie. “ Is 
Jennie Chipmunk coming, too?” 

“Yes, I think so. Now, let me see, what shall 
I bake? I think apple pie would be nice, for 
Grandpa Lightfoot is very fond of it, when it 
isn't made from evaporated apples.” 

“What are evaporated apples, mamma?” 
asked Kittie. 

“ They are dried apples, all cut up into little 
pieces,” said Mrs. Kat, “ and if there’s one thing 
worse than another it’s dried apple pie. I must 
have some fresh apples, though where to get them 
I don’t know.” i 

“ Didn’t they have any at the butcher’s, Lu- 
cindy?” asked Aunt Tabby, coming in at that 
moment, and eating two peppermint candies. 
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“No,” answered Mrs. Kat, “they didn’t. I 
wonder where I can get any?” 

“ Oh, I know, mamma,” spoke Kittie quickly. 
“When I was out camping with Tommie and 
Joie I saw a tree full of apples in a field. I’m 
sure whoever owns it wouldn’t mind if I took a 
few. Ill get a basket and see if I can pick up 
some of the apples from the ground.” 

“ Very well,” said her mother, so Kittie started 
off with her basket, all alone, for Tommie and 
Joie had gone fishing. Then Aunt Tabby did 
the sweeping, and Mrs. Kat did the dusting, 
using her long tail to knock the dust from the 
furniture down upon the floor. 

“We will make the pie when Kittie comes 
back,” said Mrs. Kat. Well, Kittie walked on 
and on, thinking what a nice time she would have 
when Jennie Chipmunk came to pay a little visit, 
and pretty soon the pussy girl reached the field 
where the apple tree stood. 

She crawled under the fence and was soon 
looking on the ground for some apples to put in 
her basket, but I’m sorry to say that there wasn’t 
a one to be seen on the ground, though there were 
lots on the tree, high up. No, not an apple on 
the ground, not even a little, dried one that Kittie 
could pick up. Some one had taken them all 
away. 
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Oh, how disappointed Kittie felt! She was 
almost ready to cry, but, being a brave little 
pussy girl, she decided she would go on a bit far- 
ther, and look for another apple tree, for she 
couldn’t reach those on the high limbs, though 
she tried, and even threw stones at them to knock 
them off. 

She was about to crawl under the fence again, 
to go away, when she heard a voice calling: 

“ Hey, there!” At first Kittie thought it was 
a bad fox, or a rat, but a moment later she saw 
a big fuzzy tail sticking up among the leaves on 
the apple tree, and the voice called again, more 
kindly: “ Hey, there!” 

“Who are you?” asked Kittie. 

“Tm Billie Bushytail,” was the answer. “I 
climbed up here thinking this was a nut tree, but 
instead it’s an apple tree. What are you doing 
here?” 

“Oh, I came out to pick up some apples,” 
said Kittie, “ but there isn't a one on the ground, 
and mamma doesn't like me to caimb trees.” 

“Ha! Don’t worry about a thing like that,” 
said Billie quickly. “Il soon fix you up. Do 
you see this big, red apple?” And he pointed to 
one near where he was perched on a branch. 

“ Yes,” answered the pussy girl, “ I do.” 

“ Then please watch it,” went on Billie, “and 
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see what happens, and I haven’t anything up my 
sleeve, either.” And he rolled back his cuffs, like 
the magician in a show. Then he scrambled up 
to where the lovely red apple hung, and, with 
two nips from his sharp teeth, he had bitten 
through the stem, and down the apple fell, and 
Kittie picked it up and put it in her basket. 

“Oh, thank you!” she called to the squirrel. 

“Watch out! Here comes another!” Billie 
cried, and he scrambled to a second branch, and 
down dropped another apple. Well, in a little 
while Kittie’s basket was filled, and, after again 
thanking Billie Bushytail, she went home, and 
told her aunt and mamma all about it. 

“ Now, for the pie!” exclaimed Aunt Tabby, 
so she peeled the apples and cut them into slices, 
while Kittie rolled out the pie crust and put it 
on the pans. 

Then the sliced apples were put on top of the 
pie crust dough that was on the pan, and sugar 
and cinnamon were sprinkled on top of the 
apples. 

“ Now,” said Kittie, “I must put the top 
crust on, and cover up the apples, just like I 
cover my dollies in their crib.” 

So she doubled over the top crust on the table, 
cut some little slits in the dough to let out the 
steam, and then unfolded it, and put it over the 
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top of the apples, and she pinched down the edges 
to make the two crusts stick together. Then it 
was ready for the oven, and Kittie made several 
more, and pretty soon the pies were all done, 
and, oh, how delicious they smelled! 

“ Set them out on the window-sill to cool,” 
said Aunt Tabby, “and help me make the beds. 
The company will soon be here.” 

Now listen. Something is going to happen. 
When the pies were cooling out on the window- 
sill who should come along but a bad, old fox. 
He sniffed and he snuffed, and he smelled the 
lovely apple pies, and he said to himself: 

“ Oh, how perfectly scrumptious! I must have 
some of those pies.” And what did he do but 
creep softly, softly up to where they were, and 
he made a grab for one, and then—well, I guess 
you know what happened. 

The pie was hot, and the fox burned his 
tongue worse than did “the man in the South 
who burned his mouth eating hot bean porridge.” 
Oh, my, how that fox yelled! He dropped the 
pie, after taking one bite, and rushed off to the 
woods, and he hid his head down under a spring 
of water to cool off. But I suppose it served 
him right. 

Well, Kittie ran out when she heard the 
fox howl, and when she saw him have one of her 
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pies she felt very sorry, but when she saw him 
drop it and run off she felt better. And the pie 
wasn’t hurt very much, but, as it wouldn’t do for 
company, Aunt Tabby gave it to Joie and 
‘Tommie when they came home from fishing; and, 
as they hadn’t caught any fish they were glad to 
get the pie, which had been cooled. 

They ate it all up, and then Grandpa and 
Grandma Lightfoot and Jennie Chipmunk came, 
and everybody had a lovely time; and Kittie told 
all about the pie and the fox. 

Now, if I find a red, white and blue pumpkin 
in our garden so I can give to the scissors- 
grinder-man to use for a barber pole, I'll tell you 
next about the Kats giving a concert, 
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STORY XXX 
THE KATS CONCERT 


One day Joie Kat was playing on the tin-pan- 
piano that Percival, the old circus dog, had 
helped him make, and Joie was singing a little 
song, all about beautiful roses, and sweet-smell- 
ing posies, and a bright summer sky, and the 
birdies that fly, and hippity-hop to the barber 
shop, to buy yourself a lolly pop, and all such 
things, you know, when suddenly Tommie Kat 
exclaimed: 

“ I know what let's do!” 

“ What shall we do?” asked Kittie, who was 
wheeling her sick dollie in the baby carriage. 

“We'll give a concert,” went on Tommie. 
“ I never knew Joie could sing so well, and I 
guess you can sing also, Kittie.” 

“Yes, I can sing a little,” said his sister. 
“ But how about you, Tommie?” 

“Oh, Pm a little out of practise, but I can 
help, I guess. Let me try,” so Tommie sang a 
song about a pirate cat, who caught a rat, and 
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held him by the tail, and scared a mouse from 
out his house, and on the seas set sail. 

“ Fine!” cried Joie. “ That was simply great, 
Tommie! Sing it again!” 

“Oh, no! sing a gentle song, Tommie. That 
was a scary one,” said Kittie. 

“ Well, we've got to have all kinds of songs 
in a concert,” answered Tommie. So he sang 
the pirate song again, about chests of gold, and 
icebergs cold, and ships that blazed on high; and 
thundering waves, and ocean caves, and chunks 
of apple pie. Oh, it was just fine. 

Then Kittie Kat, she tried, and she sang 
about flowers and birds and gentle summer 
winds, and about a little pussy who didn’t have 
any one to love her, until she met a little duck, 
and they lived happily ever after. And Joie sang 
once more—a funny little song about a pussy- 
cat boy, who slid on his nose and fell on his toes, 
and stood on his tail, on a long fence rail, and 
jumped in the air, and sat on a chair, and, oh, 
I don’t know how many things he did. 

“We certainly sing. good enough to give 
a concert,” decided Tommie. “I'll get some 
tickets printed, and we’ll practise some more and 
we'll have one. We'll make lots of money.” 

“What will we do with the money?” asked 
Kittie. 
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“Oh, we’ll buy ice-cream cones,” said Tom- 
mie. i 

“No, don’t do that,’ suggested Kittie. 
“We'll take what money we make and we'll send 
some poor little city-cats off to the country to 
get fresh air. That's what we'll do. I read in 
the paper how they send poor children away 
from the city out to the country, and how other 
children who are not so poor sell lemonade and 
cake and get up shows to raise money; so that’s 
what we'll do.” ) 

“ All right,” agreed Tommie. “ Anything 
you say, Kittie,” for he loved his little sister. 

Well, such busy times as there were from 
then on! Mrs. Kat said the pussy children could 
give the concert, and she and Aunt Tabby 
helped. Papa Kat had gone back to the war to 
fight mosquitoes, you see. 

First they built a platform in the back yard, 
and this was for the singers to stand on, and 
Joie’s tin-pan-piano, newly tuned, was put there 
also. Then they took up the tent which they 
had used when they camped in the woods, and 
put that up to shelter the audience. Next, all 
three of the Kat children began to sell tickets. 

Everybody bought one when they heard 
what the concert was for. Grandfather Goosey 
Gander bought ten tickets and said that when 
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the poor little city-cats came out they could 
ride in his steamboat for nothng. And Grandpa 
and Grandma Lightfoot bought tickets, and so 
did the little Littletails and the Bow Wow family 
and the Wibblewobbles and Buddy and Matilda 
Pigg, and, oh, ever so many more! 

Really, the tent was well filled when it was 
time for the concert. Percival, the old circus 
dog, was to play the piano when Tommie and 
Joie and Kittie sang. They had a curtain, made 
from a bedspread, and it pulled sideways in- 
stead of up and down. Kittie was a little nerv- 
ous, but Tommie and Joie acted as though they 
had given a concert every day of their lives. At 
last all was in readiness, the audience was wait- 
ing and clapping for the concert to begin, so 
Tommie pulled back the curtain. 

Kittie Kat sang first. She stood in the mid- 
dle of the platform, and Percival played the 
piano, oh, so softly, and Kittie sang a little song, 
all about a poor little city pussy cat who had no 
place to go, and no place to sleep, and nothing 
to eat, and how a kind lady gave her a saucer 
of milk, and took her in, and let her sleep on a 
cushion. Oh, it would have made the tears come 
into your eyes, as when you peel onions, had you 
heard it. I wish I could sing it for you. 

“Good! good!” cried Grandfather Goosey 
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Gander, right out loud, when Kittie finished, 
and he stamped with his feet, and pounded with 
his cane, and everybody clapped, while Bully, 
the frog, whistled on his toes, he was so excited. 

Then Joie sang his funny song about the cat 
who slid on his nose and fell on his toes and stood 
on his tail on a long fence rail, and all that; and 
say, I wish you could have heard the audience 
laugh! It would have kept you jolly for a week, 
it was so good. 

They made Joie sing it over again, and he 
did, very nicely, while Percival played. Next it 
was Tommie’s turn, and what do you think? He 
was dressed up like a pirate, with a red cap on 
his head, and a sword and pistol by his side, and 
big boots on, and he swaggered out on the plat- 
form like a sailor on a wet and sloping deck, and 
how he did roar out that song about chests of 
gold and icebergs cold, and ships that blazed on 
high, on high! And thundering waves, and 
ocean caves, and a cocoanut-custard pie! Oh, it 
was just too grand for anything! 

And you should have heard the boys shout 
and yell, and you should have seen the girls and 
women folks shiver; it was so real! You could 
almost hear the waves swishing, and to make 
thunder, Percival banged away on the bass notes 
of the tin-pan-piano, and—well, Tommie had 
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to sing it three times before they were satisfied, 
and then everybody hummed the chorus. 

“ Great! Great!” cried Grandfather Goosey 
Gander, and he thumped with his cane and 
shouted, “ A pirate life for me! ”Tis jolly to be 
free!” and his wife, sittmg next to him, pulled 
his coat-tails and made him keep quiet. Oh, it 
was fine, I tell you! 

Well, there were more songs—separate ones, 
and the kind that all run together, when Kittie, 
and Joie, and Tommie all sang at once. Then, 
just as the concert was over, the bench on which 
were sitting the Bushytail boys, and Sammie 
Littletail, and Jimmie Wibblewobble, and the 
two frogs, broke and fell down ker-thump! with 
everybody in a heap, but nobody was hurt, and 
they only laughed. ; 

“ The concert is over,” said Tommie. 

“No, we want a song from Uncle Wiggily 
Longears!” some one shouted, and nothing 
would do but Uncle Wiggily had to sing a song 
about when he was a young chap, and didn’t 
have any rheumatism, and drove a stage coach 
and was attacked by robbers, and all that sort 
of thing. Well, that was just finc, and every- 
body clapped like anything. 

And that night, when the three Kat children 
counted the money they had taken in, they found 
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they had enough to send a lot of poor cat-chil- 
dren from the hot city off to the nice, cool coun- 
try. So you see they made a number of hearts 
happy, and Tommie Kat said that was as good 
as the concert itself, and I guess it was. 
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STORY XXXI 
TOMMIE KAT’S AUTOMOBILE 


One day Tommie Kat didn’t know what to 
do with himself. His mother had gone over to 
call on Uncle Wiggily Longears, who was ill 
with the rheumatism, and she had taken Kittie 
Kat with her. Joie Kat had a sore toe, and he 
couldn't be out, but had to stay in the house, 
while Aunt Tabby put a bread-and-milk poul- 
tice on it, and Tommie's papa was still off to the 
war, fighting mosquitoes. So Tommie was lone- 
some, especially as all the other boys around 
had gone away, or else were off on an excursion, 
or had to stay at home. 

“Oh, dear!” exclaimed Tommie Kat, fret- 
fully, “I wish I had something to do!” Just 
then there was a honk-honk out in front of the 
house, there was a cloud of dust, and Tommie 
heard a bark, and Percival, the old circus dog 
rushed in the gate, all out of breath, just as a 
big automobile dashed by. 

“ My! did you see that?” gasped al 
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“What; that auto?” asked Tommie. “Yes, 
I heard it, and I saw it, too.” 

“ No, I mean did you see the narrow escape 
I had,” went on Percival, as he stretched out 
in a shady spot, to cool off. “ Why, the man in 
that automobile nearly ran over me! I had to 
jump like a rabbit to get out of the way, and, 
as it was, he hit the tip of my tail, besides mak- 
ing me almost deaf with his horn. Bur-r-r—r! 
Um all upset.” 

“Wait, and Pll get a peppermint candy from 
Aunt Tabby, for you,” said Tommie. “They 
are good for nerves, and, maybe she will give me 
one, too.” 

“Don’t get any for me,” said Percival, blink- 
ing first one eye, and then the other, “ though P'm 
just as much obliged. Pd sooner have a bone, 
if it’s all the same to you.” 

“ All right,” answered Tommie. “Tl get 
you a bone, and I'll get the peppermint candies 
for myself,” which he did, Aunt Tabby giving 
him three, for she was very kind. After Per- 
cival had gnawed the bone, he felt better, and 
he said: 

“ Something ought to be done about this auto- 
mobile business. It’s getting so I’m afraid to 
go out in the street. I wish I had a car of my 
own, and then folks wouldn’t run into me.” 
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Well, that set Tommie Kat to thinking, and, 
when Percival had gone home, walking care- 
fully out into the street, so as not to be run over, 
Tommie got a stone for a hammer, some rusty 
nails, some pieces of boards, and some wheels 
from an old baby carriage. Then he began to 
hammer in the front yard. 

“My goodness sakes alive and a piece of 
soap!” cried Aunt Tabby. “What's that boy 
up to now; Pd like to know?” So she went to 
the window, and looked, and she saw that Tom- 
mie had made a box from the boards, and 
had fastened the wheels to it, with an extra 
wheel in front, just like the one an auto is 
steered by. 

“Whatever in the name of Peter, Peter, 
Pumpkin-eater are you making, child?” asked 
Aunt Tabby. 

“Tm making an automobile,” replied Tom- 
mie. “ It is getting so it is dangerous to go out 
now, unless you are in one yourself. You might 
get run over.” 

“ An automobile! ” cried Aunt Tabby. “ You 
never can make one, Tommie. Besides, if you 
could, it would be more dangerous to ride in one 
than to walk. You had much better sit down 
and say the multiplication table.” 

“I had much rather build an auto, 
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the pussy boy, so he kept on hammering away, 
driving nails in the boards, and he fastened the 
wheels on tighter, and he sawed away and made a 
great racket, while Aunt Tabby went into the 
house, eating three peppermint candies, one 
after the other, with scarcely a pause for breath. 
That shows how nervous she was. 

Well, pretty soon, after he had put in about 
a hundred nails, and some of them crooked, 
Tommie decided that the automobile was fin- 
ished. He pushed it back and forth on the baby 
carriage wheels, which had real rubber tires on, 
and the auto rolled along as nicely as a penny 
falling down hill. You could steer it, too, by 
twisting the wheel in front, and Tommie was 
quite proud of what he had done. 

Just then Percival came back, having for- 
gotten to take his bone with him, and, when he 
saw the funny looking cart he asked Tommie 
what it was. 

“That's my automobile,” replied Tommie 
Kat. 

“Yes, so I see,” remarked Percival, “ but 
what makes it go? Where do you put in the 
gasoline? ” 

Well, you should have seen how surprised 
Tommie was. 

“ I declare!” cried the pussy boy, “I never 
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thought of that. I will have to have some ma- 
chinery in it to make it go; won't 1?” 

“ I guess you will,” agreed Percival. 

“What kind shall I use?” asked Tommie. 
“ Oh, I know, I have an old clock in the house. 
Pll take the works out of that, to put in my 
auto.” So he got the clock wheels and springs, 
but, when they were fastened inside the box they 
wouldn't make the new auto go, and Tommie was 
discouraged. 

He tried to think of some other way to make 
his auto roll along, but he couldn’t, until, all at 
once Percival cried: 

“I have it! I can make that auto go!” 

“ How?” inquired Tommie. 

“Why, Dll get inside, and my legs will stick 
through down on the ground, and I can run 
along, and when 1 do the auto will go, too, for 
Pll push it.” 

“ Yes,” said Tommie, slowly, “ that would be 
a good way, but folks would see your legs stick- 
ing down, and running along, and they would 
know you, were doing it, and they’d call it a 
“ dogomobile * instead of an automobile.” 

“That's so,” admitted Percival. Then, after 
blinking his two eyes, and thinking deeply he 
went on. “No, I have another plan. We will 
tack some cloth all around the lower part of the 
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box that I’m in, and then folks can’t see my legs, 
and they won’t know what makes you go.” 

“ Fine!” cried Tommie, “ that will be just the 
thing!” So he tacked on the cloth, and Perci- 
val got in the box, and then he took his bone 
with him, and fastened it in front, where he 
could gnaw it when he got hungry as he trotted 
along. Then Tommie got up on a little front 
seat he had nailed in the auto, and Percival 
started off, and the pussy-cat boy steered with 
the front wheel, and along they went as nicely 
as when you push the baby carriage. They 
rolled right along, out into the street, and Tom- 
mie had a fine ride, for Percival could run very 
fast. 

Then, pretty soon, who should appear but 
Kittie Kat and her mamma, from paying their 
visit to Uncle Wiggily, and when Kittie saw 
the new auto, and how nicely Percival could 
make it run along, she wanted a ride in it, and 
as there was plenty of room, Tommie helped 
her in. Percival could push two as easily as he 
could one, and Tommie and his sister had a fine 
ride. Then Joie Kat heard the fun, and he 
wanted to join in, and his mamma and Aunt 
Tabby helped him out of doors, and, with his 
sore toe well wrapped up, he got in the auto, 
and they were all ready for a nice, long journey. 
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“ Oh, but we ought to have some sort of an 
auto horn,” said Kittie, as they were about to 
start. “ We don’t want to run over anybody.” 

“That's so,” agreed Tommie. “I didn’t 
think of that. I wonder what Tl do for a 
horn?” | 

Just then he heard a loud noise: “ Quack! 
Quack! Quack! Honk! Honk!” and along 
came Jimmie Wibblewobble, the boy duck. 

“He will do for an auto horn!” cried Joie 
Kat. 

“ To be sure!” said Jimmie. “ I once rode in 
a man’s auto, and I acted as his horn, when his 
_ regular one had busted. Tl be an auto horn 
for you, with pleasure.” So he got up on the 
seat beside Tommie, who told him to go “ Quack- 
quack!” whenever he saw any danger. Kittie 
and Joie rode on the back seat; and then, with 
Percival, the old circus dog trotting along un- 
derneath, out of sight, the auto started off as 
fine as a fiddle and a half. Mamma Kat and 
Aunt Tabby watched them wheel out of the 
yard, and into the street. 

“Be careful!” called Aunt Tabby, and they 
all said they would. 

Well, they meant to be careful, but you know 
you never can tell what is going to happen in 
this world. As they were going along, as nicely 
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as a hot biscuit, with everybody on the street 
turning around to admire them, and wondering 
what made them go so fast, Percival finished 
gnawing his bone, and he happened to look out 
through a crack in the box, and he saw a dog 
at whom he was mad. ‘This dog had once 
thrown mud on Percival, and Percival wanted 
to have him arrested. So as this was the first 
time he had seen that dog since, he began to race 
after him. The bad dog rushed away. Faster 
and faster ran Percival after him, and faster and 
faster went the auto. At first Tommie, and the 
others, thought it fun, but when Percival be- 
gan to go by leaps and bounds, and the auto 
swayed from side to side to side, and bumped up 
and down, then Tommie knew something was 
wrong. 

“Stop! Stop, Percival!” he cried. 

“I can’t,” answered Percival, “until I catch 
that bad dog,” and the bad dog ran on as fast 
as he could, up one street and down another, and 
around corners, and he slipped through a man’s 
legs, a fat man he was, and upset him, and Per- 
cival kept right on, and ran the auto over the fat 
man, only he didn’t hurt him much, I’m glad to 
say; and then the bad dog ran around a corner 
and Percival took after him, and the auto almost 
upset, and Jimmie Wibblewobble quacked as 
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hard as he could, for he knew that was danger- 
ous. 

“Stop! Stop!” pleaded Kittie. 

“Yes, please stop!” yelled Joie. 

“Oh, won't you stop, Percival? ” begged Tom- 
mie. 

But Percival was so excited, chasing after the 
bad dog, that he didn’t hear them, and he raced 
on faster than ever, and the bad dog jumped 
through a hole in the fence, and Percival tried 
to follow after, like Jack and Jill, tumbling 
down hill, you know, only the hole wasn’t big 
enough. 

Bang-slam! up against the fence went the 
auto, with the three Kat children in it. And 
they were tossed out, high up into the air, and 
the auto was smashed, and Tommie and Joie and 
Kittie turned over, and began falling down, and 
they might have been badly hurt, only, as it hap- 
pened, Grandfather Goosey Gander was com- 
ing along just then with a new feather bed he had 
bought, and when he saw what had happened 
he put the feather bed down on the ground, 
and the three Kat children landed on that, and 
they weren’t hurt the least bit. Wasn’t that 
good? 

Well, Percival felt quite ashamed of himself 
when he saw what he had done, and how he had 
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smashed Tommie’s auto, and he said he was 
sorry, and would help build another. 

“ I never should have chased after that bad 
dog,” said Percival. “But I guess I scared him 
good and proper. He’ll never bother me again,” 
and he didn't, Um glad to say. 

So Tommie, and Kittie and Joie went home, 
and told the folks what had happened, and Aunt 
Tabby said she guessed it would be safer to walk 
than to ride in such an auto again, even though 
Percival didn’t mean any harm. Then Mamma 
Kat said: 

“Children, I have a surprise for you. Guess. 
who’s here!” 

“Uncle Wiggily Longears?” they all cried 
at once. 

“No,” she answered, “it’s your papa, home 
from the war, where he was fighting mosqui- 
toes!” You see he had come home unexpect- 
edly, and the pussies never thought he would be 
there. But he was, and how his children hugged 
and kissed him; and Mr. Kat said they were all 
going to take a nice long trip in Grandfather 
Goosey Ganders’ steamboat, and stay away, 
maybe a month, on an island in the lake, and 
have lots of fun. 

So the Kat family got ready to go, and packed 
up their things, not forgetting to take along their 
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tails with them to brush away the flies. And 
Mr. Kat took his bang-bang gun, that shot tal- 
cum powder and sand bullets, to use in case 
the mosquities bothered them at the lake. 

Soon they were riding off in Grandfather 
Goosey Gander’s steamboat, calling: 

“ Good-bye!” 

“ Good-bye, everybody!” 

And all their friends shouted: 

“Good-bye! Good-bye!” as loud as any- 
thing. 

. And Tommie and Joie helped steer the boat, 

and Kittie held her pet doll on her lap, letting 
her dangle her toes in the water. Mr. and 
Mrs. Kat talked to Grandpa Goosey, and 
Aunt Tabby ate peppermint candies so she 
wouldn’t be seasick, and I am glad to say she 
was not. 

And now, listen, as the telephone girl says. I 
can’t tell you any more kitten stories for a 
while. But in case you would like to hear some- 
thing of a family of chickens I will tell you 
about them. And I will put them in the next 
Bedtime Book, which will be called “ Charlie 
and Arabella Chick.” There you may read of 
the wonderful things they did, such as going on a 
merry-go-round, getting lost, playing with the 
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buzz-bug, being in a hail storm and helping 
Uncle Wiggily. 

So until that book comes out which will be in 
the Spring, when all little chickens break through 
their shells, and go “ peep-peep,” I will say 
“Good-bye,” and I hope to see you all again, 
soon. 


THE END 
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